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PURPOSE 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  analyze  the  present 
use  of  land  in  Oxford  and  within  a  one-mile  radius  of  its 
corporate  limits  in  all  directions,  to  point  up  those  land  use 
problems  which  have  developed  over  the  years,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  land  required  for  the  future   and  to  designate  the 
most  promising  locations  for  various  activities  m  the  Oxford 
area.   Principles  and  standards  of  good  land  use  planning  are 
set  forth  and  a  number  of  recommendations  are  made  throughout 
suggesting  development  policies  and  priorities. 

This  report  is  the  second  under  the  contract  between 
Oxford  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina.   The  Population  and 
Economy  report  was  published  m  February   1965,   In  addition 
a  base  map  was  prepared  indicating  the  City  proper  and  the 
urbanizing  fringe  area.   A  one-mile  area  beyond  the  City 
Limit  was  included  because  this  is  the  area  which  Oxford  can, 
if  It  chooses,  exercise  both  zoning  and  subdivision  controls. 
This  area,  out  to  the  one-mile  limits   has  been  designated  as 
the  Oxford  Planning  Area  and  is  referred  to  as  such  through- 
out this  report.   For  purposes  of  more  detailed  analysis  the 
City  was  divided  into  12  Study  Areas  which  are,  insofar  as 
possible,  homogeneous  areas  with  respect  to  physical  develop- 
ment  housing  and  land  use.   Statistics  were  tabulated  for 
these  Study  Areas  and  also  for  the  Fringe  Area,  that  part  of 
the  planning  area  outside  the  City,  but  within  the  one  mile 
limit.   On  the  page  that  follows   there  is  a  map  that  shows 
the  Oxford  Planning  Area  and  its  sub-areas. 
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BACKGROUND 


BACKGROUND 

The  present  boundaries  of  Granville  County  date  back  to 
1745  when  Samuel  Benton,  Granville  County's  representative  to 
the  State  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  succeeded  in  introducing 
a  bill  to  divide  the  county  into  two  parts,  Granville  County 
and  Bute  County.   Bute  County  was  further  divided  into  Warren 
and  Franklin  Counties  in  1779. 

At  the  time  of  the  county  division,  the  Courthouse  was 
located  at  Harrisburg,  a  small  agricultural  village.   Located 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Harrisburg  was  the  plantation  home 
known  as  "Oxford"  which  was  owned  by  Representative  Benton. 
At  the  same  assembly  meeting,  when  the  County  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  it  was  also  ordered  that  the  Courthouse  be  moved  to 
a  more  central  location.   From  his  plantation  home,  Mr.  Benton 
selected  and  gave  to  the  County  one  acre  of  land  on  which  the 
new  courthouse  was  built. 

In  1812,  upon  order  of  a  set  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  50  acres  of  land  were  platted  and 
streets  were  laid  off  in  the  vicinity  of  the  re-located  court- 
house.  In  1816  a  corporate  government  was  formed  and  in  that 
year  an  act  was  passed  by  the  assembly  incorporating  Oxford 
as  a  town. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  19th   century,  Oxford  grew 
into  a  modest  educational,  manufacturing,  governmental,  and 
agricultural  center.   From  its  beginning,  the  town  served  as 
county  seat  of  Granville  County,  and  was  the  central  meeting 
and  market  place  for  the  County.   Tobacco  and  cotton  were  the 
two  chief  staples  raised  on  the  large  plantation  type  farms 


that  were  in  and  near  Oxford.   When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
Granville  County  was  one  of  five  North  Carolina  counties  with 
as  many  as  10,000  slaves.   The  total  population  at  that  time 
was  23.  396 

After  the  Civil  War,  much  of  the  old  plantation  economy 
was  changed.   Tobacco  prevailed  as  the  chief  agricultural  crop. 
The  spread  of  the  tobacco  industry  at  the  end  of  the  War 
brought  a  degree  of  prosperity  to  the  town.   In  1865  the  first 
warehouse  was  built  in  Oxford  and  a  second  one  in  1870.  During 
this  time  buggy  manufacturing  became  an  important  part  of 
Oxford's  economy. 

Another  factor  which  further  spurred  the  economy  and 
growth  of  O.xford  was  the  railway  line  from  Henderson  laid  in 
1881  and  another  line,  built  from  Clarksville,  Virginia  to 
Oxford  in  1888.   These  two  lines  were  connected  and  extended 
to  Durham.   A  short  while  later,  the  Seaboard  Railroad  was 
formed  through  a  combination  of  many  smaller  railroads 

Much  rivalry  between  the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Henderson 
resulted  with  the  formation  of  the  Seaboard  Railroad,   The 
railroad,  which  was  to  become  the  major  North-South  trans- 
portation route  was,  of  course,  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  industrial  development,  and  the  location  of  the 
line  through  towns  was  greatly  sought  after.   According  to 
William  P.  Sharpe, 

"The  coming  of  the  Seaboard  produced  a  stor^-  of  rivalry 
which  seems  whimsical  today    People  in  Henderson  bought 
bonds  to  help  finance  this  line  upon  condition  that  it 
would  bypass  Oxford,   And  so  it  did„" 

Nevertheless,  the  Town  of  Oxford  financed  a  four-mile 


spur  to  connect  the  Town  with  the  line.   This  further  stimu- 
lated manufacturing  and  business  activity.   Numbered  among 
the  manufacturing  firms  located  in  Oxford  during  this  period 
were:   a  cotton  mill;  buggy  factories;  a  motor  corporation; 
a  wheel  factory;  a  body  factory  and  hosiery  and  roller  mills. 
However,  tobacco  remained  the  most  important  agricultural 
commodity  of  Oxford's  economy.   By  the  1920 's  three  tobacco 
warehouses  operated  in  which  thousands  of  pounds  of  tobacco 
were  sold  each  season. 

Several  educational  institutions  have  been  established 
in  Oxford.   In  1850  the  Oxford  Female  College  was  founded  and 
erected  using  land  set  aside  by  Thomas  Little]ohn  when  land 
for  the  Town  was  originally  settled.   Horner  Military  School 
was  established  in  Oxford  in  1851  by  James  H,  Horner.   It 
was  continued  by  his  sons  and  moved  to  Charlotte  in  1914. 
In  1855  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina  founded 
St.  John's  College  and  for  several  years  efforts  were  made 
to  run  it.   However,  in  1872,  it  was  turned  into  an  orphan- 
age which  is  still  in  operation  and  known  as  Oxford  Orphanage. 

Near  the  close  of  the  19th  century,  the  Mary  Potter 
School  for  colored  boys  and  girls  was  founded.   Today  it  is 
in  operation  as  a  part  of  Oxford's  public  school  system.   A 
negro  orphanage  was  later  founded  by  a  group  of  colored 
citizens  and  is  today  supported  by  Negro  Masons,  the  Duke 
Foundation  and  by  state  funds. 

It  appears  that  the  Town  of  Oxford  is  entering  a  new  era 
of  manufacturing  prosperity.   Since  1960  several  new  industrial 
plants  have  been  located  in  the  Oxford  area  adding  over  1000 
manufacturing  jobs.   Tobacco,  long  the  most  dominant  single 


staple  to  the  economy  must  share  the  economic  picture  with 
other  industries. 


Sources;   Durham  Morning  Herald:   May  27,  1923. 

A  New  Geography  of  North  Carolina:   By  William  P. 
Shar pe .  vol .  2 . 


PREVIOUS 
STUDIES 


SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

Population 

The  City  of  Oxford  is  the  county  seat  of  Granville  County 
and  with  over  7,  000  residents,  is  the  largest  municipality  in 
the  county.   Except  for  the  decade  of  1930-1940,  when  there 
was  an  actual  population  decline,  there  has  been,  through  the 
years,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  population. 

During  the  most  recent  decade,  1950-1960,  the  population 
of  Oxford  increased  by  4.4  percent,  a  very  low  rate  of  growth 
compared  to  urban  growth  trends  throughout  the  rest  of  North 
Carolina.   This  rate  of  growth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
1930' s,  was  the  lowest  since  the  turn  of  this  century.   Even 
though  North  Carolina  urban  centers  of  comparable  size  to 
Oxford  did  not  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  larger  centers, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  these  smaller  centers  experienced  sub  - 
stantially  more  growth  than  Oxford. 

The  largest  addition  to  Oxford's  population  came  in  1947 
when  a  major  annexation  that  added  over  2,500  people  almost 
tripled  the  size  of  the  municipality.  Smaller  annexations  in 
the  1950' s  and  60' s,  along  with  normal  growth,  further  added 
to  the  expansion  of  Oxford.  The  1964  population  estimate  was 
about  7, 300  persons,  about  double  the  population  prior  to  the 
1947  annexation. 

Future  population  in  Oxford  is  estimated  to  range  from  a 
low  of  7,100  persons  to  a  high  of  8,400  by  1980.   This  esti- 
mate was  based  on  recent  population  trends  in  the  town,  and 
the  expected  growth  of  Oxford  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
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North  Carolina,   The  growth  of  the  last  decade  indicated  that 
a  slow  rate  of  population  growth  was  expected  for  Oxford  for 
the  next  twenty  years.   However,  in  view  of  developments  over 
a  longer  period  than  the  1950-60  decade,  and  in  view  of  recent 
industrial  expansion,  it  appears  that  the  population  for 
Oxford  will  most  certainly  reach  --  if  not  exceed  --  the  high 
of  8,400  by  1980.   The  recent  gain  in  economic  activity 
probably  has  reduced  the  rate  of  migration  from  Oxford  and 
along  with  the  general  expansion  from  new  manufacturing 
industries,  indications  are  that  the  population  in  Oxford 
will  increase  in  the  future  at  a  higher  rate. 

Housing 

The  average  condition  of  housing  in  Oxford  is  not  as 
good  as  that  reported  for  urban  North  Carolina  --  54  per- 
cent of  the  housing  units  in  Oxford  are  in  standard  condition 
compared  with  71  percent  for  urban  North  Carolina. 

Generally  speaking  in  North  Carolina,  the  condition  of 
housing  is  associated  with  ownership  and  race  of  the  occu- 
pants.  Three-fourths  of  the  white  population  live  in 
standard  housing  in  O.xford,  compared  with  one-fifth  of  the 
non-white  population.   It  was  not  possible  to  determine  what 
proportion  of  the  renter  occupied  units  are  m  substandard 
condition;  however,  60  percent  of  the  non-ivhite  population 
and  40  percent  of  the  white  population  live  in  rented  housing 
units. 

Based  on  1960  census  data,  90  percent  of  the  homes  in 
O.xford  are  served  with  city  water  and  74  percent  of  the  homes 
are  connected  to  the  municipal  sewer  system.   It  is  estimated 


that  of  those  units  not  connected  to  the  rnunicipal  sewer  system, 
only  3%  are  served  by  septic  tanks.   Presumably,  then,  the  10% 
who  are  not  served  by  city  water  get  their  water  supply  from 
individual  wells,  springs  or  creeks,  and  those  23%  without 
sewer  or  private  disposal  systems  use  outdoor  toilet  facilities. 

Education 


Educational  attainment  by  residents  of  Oxford  is  on  a 
level  with  the  achiex'ement  by  urban  North  Carolina  residents. 
The  median  grade  completed  by  persons  25  years  of  age  and  over 
in  Oxford  is  10.1  as  compared  to  a  median  of  10.4  for  urban 
North  Carolina,   However,  sixty  percent  of  the  city  population 
has  not  completed  12  grades  of  school. 

The  educational  level  of  non-whites  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  white  community.   Fifty-nine  percent  of  the 
non-whites  or  twenty-three  percent  of  the  whites  25  years  of 
age  and  over  have  less  than  a  seventh  grade  education. 

On  July  1   1963  the  city  school  system  merged  with  the 
county  system.   The  total  school  enrollment  in  the  county  is 
increasing  at  about  the  same  pace  as  the  total  population. 
A  statewide  bond  referendum  for  $100  million  should  greatly 
assist  the  county  in  meeting  its  most  pressing  needs  for  school 
facilities.   The  county  will  receive  ?750  thousand  of  these 
funds.   Comparatively  speaking,  the  Granville  County  Public 
School  system  is  investing  more  per  student  than  most  other 
counties  in  the  state  -  S288  in  the  county  compared  to  $277 
for  the  state  as  a  whole. 
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The  level  of  income  in  Granville  County  is  low  and  is 
rising  slowly.   In  1952  the  County  ranked  67  among  100  in  per 
capita  income.   The  state's  per  capita  income  in  1962  was 
SI, 732  and  Granville  County's  was  $1,224.   Per  capita  income 
in  the  City  of  Oxford  was  higher  than  the  county  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  $1,336  in  1959.   Even  so,  the  City  was  only 
82  percent  as  well  off  m  this  regard  as  urban  North  Carolina 
which  had  a  per  capita  income  of  $1,639. 

Non-whites  are  not  sharing  in  the  economic  growth  in 
the  City  and  County  to  the  extent  that  whites  are.   In  the 
City  of  Oxford  non-whites  have  only  35  percent  as  much  per 
capita  income  as  the  whites  in  the  City. 

Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  families  in  Oxford  received 
less  than  $3,000  in  annual  income,  according  to  the  1960 
census.   According  to  the  definitions  used  by  President 
Johnson  in  his  war  against  poverty,  69%  of  the  Negro  families 
and  16%  of  the  white  families  in  Oxford  are  poverty  stricken. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  the  social  and 
economic  characteristics  presented  above.   For  the  most  part, 
the  Oxford  residents  living  in  substandard  housing  are  the 
same  people  who  have  low  income,  and  in  turn,  the  people  with 
low  incomes  have  little  education.   It  is  significant  to  note 
from  census  figures  that  31  percent  of  the  housing  units  in 
Oxford  are  dilapidated  or  deteriorating,  that  38  percent  of 
the  families  m  the  City  earn  less  than  $3,000  annually,  and 
that  45%  of  the  people  25  years  of  age  and  over  in  Oxford 
have  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education. 
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Economy 

Because  Oxford's  economy  in  the  past  has  been  closely 
tied  with  that  of  Granville  County  it  was  necessary  to  view 
the  economy  of  Oxford  in  terms  of  its  relative  position  to 
the  County, 

In  relation  to  the  State  and  the  Nation,  it  was  found 
that  the  economy  of  the  basic  industries  in  both  Granville 
County  and  Oxford  has  ,-  in  the  past   been  characterized  by 
slow  growth  or  declining  employment  opportunities.   However,. 
in  1962  JFD  Electronics,  located  in  Oxford.   This  one  firm 
is  expected  to  eventually  employ  about  1,.  000  persons.   In 
addition  to  JFD,  other  sizable  manufacturing  firms  have 
located  in  Oxford  in  the  past  few  years - 

Prior  to  this  time.  Granville  County  did  not  have  a  well- 
diversified  industrial  base.   About  one-half  of  the  workers  in 
the  County  and  about  one-third  of  the  workers  in  Oxford  were 
employed  on  farms,  in  private  households,  as  laborers  (other 
than  farm)  and  as  operatives  and  kindred  workers.   Since 
non-agricultural  expansion  was  small,  the  County's  economy 
was  tied  closely  to  agriculture,,  even  though  employment 
opportunities  have  been  shrinking  rapidly  in  this  industry. 
As  a  result  of  the  small  increase  in  job  opportunities  in  the 
past,  many  people  have  moved  from  the  County  to  larger  urban 
centers , 

In  the  future,  employn^ent  opportunities  in  non-agricultural 
industries  are  expected  to  increase  while  agricultural  employ- 
ment will  decline.   Non-agricultural  employment  in  Granville 
County  was  about  6, 500  in  1950.   This  employment  is  expected 
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to  increase  to  over  11,000  by  1980.   The  number  employed  in 
agriculture  numbered  about  3,600  in  1960  and  is  estimated  to 
decline  to  around  1,  500  by  1980,  or  a  loss  of  2,  100  agri- 
cultural jobs  in  Granville  County  by  1980. 

No  estimates  were  given  for  the  City  of  Oxford  in  the 
number  of  workers  it  would  lose  as  a  result  in  the  decline  in 
agriculture.   However,  it  was  estimated  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  all  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  Oxford  needs 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  by  about  50  new  jobs  each 
year.   It  is  estimated  this  number  will  accommodate  the  labor 
force  of  the  City  residents,  but  many  rural  people  will  pro- 
bably be  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  City  or  Granville 
County  and  will  have  to  leave  the  area  in  order  to  find  jobs. 
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EXISTING  LAND  USE 

On  the  following  page  is  a  map  of  Oxford  that  shows  how 
land  is  being  used.   This  map  was  compiled  from  notes  taken 
during  an  actual  field  survey  of  the  area.   Subsequent  to 
drawing  this  map,  the  areas  shown  were  measured  and  analyzed. 
The  results  of  this  analysis  are  described  below. 

The  Oxford  Planning  Area  contains  almost  9400  acres, 
or  about  15  square  miles.   Slightly  more  than  2400  acres 
are  developed  for  homes,  stores,  schools,  manufacturing 
plants,  streets  and  similar  uses.   This  represents  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  planning  area.   The  remaining  7000 
acres  are  vacant  or  m  a  non-urban  use  such  as  agricultural 
land . 

Residential  land  amounts  to  approximately  900  acres,  or 
37  percent  of  all  developed  land.   About  2550  dwelling  units 
are  located  on  this  land.   Single  family  homes  are  predom- 
inate throughout  the  area,  and  occupy  99  percent  of  all 
residential  land  m  Oxford, 

The  majority  of  new  residential  development  has  taken 
place  at  the  edge  of  the  City  on  the  eastern  and  western 
sides,.   Practically  all  new  residential  construction  is  in  the 
form  of  single  family  structures,   Oxford  has  many  fine  older 
homes  located  throughout  the  City,  particularly  in  the  areas 
just  north  and  south  of  the  downtown  district.   However,  sub- 
standard housing  conditions  exist  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  City  in  the  vicinity  of  Goshen  Street  and  Roxboro  Road; 
in  the  areas  directly  northeast  and  southwest  of  the  down- 
town district;  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  City  along 


Raleigh  Street.   In  addition,  scattered  dilapidated  housing 
may  be  found  in  sections  of  the  planning  area  surrounding  the 

City. 

Commercial  trades  and  services  make  up  four  percent  of 
the  developed  land  in  the  area  with  a  total  of  100  acres  used 
for  these  purposes.   Of  this,  about  75  acres  are  located 
within  the  Oxford  city  limits  with  the  largest  single  concen- 
tration located  in  and  around  the  central  business  district. 
In  this  area,  approximately  33  acres  are  devoted  to  the  various 
commercial  trades.   Other  significant  commercial  areas  are 
found  along  Roxboro  Road  and  along  U.  S.  Highway  15  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  City. 
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For  the  most  part,  Oxford's  commercial  activities  are  well 
located.   As  noted  above,  the  majority  of  the  businesses  are 
concentrated  in  or  near  the  central  business  district  where 
they  are  relatively  convenient  to  the  City  residents.   One  of 
the  problems  facing  the  dovvTitown  area  of  Oxford,  like  other 
cities,  is  the  parking  situation.   However,  more  serious  than 
the  parking  situation  is  the  congested  vehicular  circulation 
through  and  around  the  commercial  core ,   All  the  Federal  and 
State  numbered  routes  pass  through  the  awkward,  elongated 
intersection  of  College,  Hillsboro,  and  Main  Streets  --  the 
center  of  Oxford's  business  area.   A  major  goal  of  the  planning 
program  must  be  a  scheme  to  alleviate  this  circulation  pro- 
blem . 

Unlike  many  North  Carolina  communities,  Oxford,  as  yet, 
does  not  have  a  serious  problem  with  "strip  commercial" 
development,  that  is,  businesses  scattered  along  the  major 
thoroughfares  leading  into  the  City,.   In  fact,  the  approaches 
to  Oxford  from  the  east  and  from  the  north  along  College 
Street  are  exceptionally  attractive  and  free  from  the  con- 
fusion and  potential  blighting  effects  of  mixed  residential 
and  commercial  land  uses.   Due  to  the  nature  of  these  busi- 
nesses, many  comrriercial  activities  are  best  located  on  a 
major  thoroughfare   but  unfortunately,  they  usually  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  surrounding  property.   Some  of  these  effects 
are  increased  traffic  congestion,  noise,  parking  problems, 
crowds  and  other  conditions  which  are  usually  considered  in- 
compatible for  nearby  residential  and  related  uses.   In 
addition   most  roadside  commercial  uses  involve  many  auto- 
mobiles turning  in  and  out  of  the  streami  of  traffic  flow- 
thereby  creating  a  "side  friction"  to  the  free  movement  of 
traffic  on  the  thoroughfares.   This  decreases  the  capacity  of 
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Raleigh 

the  traffic  artery  as  well  as  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
accidents . 

The  undesirable  characteristics  of  roadside  businesses 
usually  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  they  can  be  minimized  through 
the  concentration  of  activities  in  various  centers.   Through 
this  technique,  the  potential  conflicts  with  incompatible 
land  uses  are  reduced  and  the  overall  convenience  to  the 
public  is  usually  increased. 

Industrial  uses  occupy  150  acres,  which  represents  over 
6  percent  of  the  developed  land  in  the  Planning  Area.   Most 
of  the  acreage  devoted  to  manufacturing  is  located  just  out- 
side the  City  limits  west  of  the  Thorndale  subdivision.   The 
only  large  manufacturing  operation  inside  the  City  is  the 
Oxford  Worsted  Plan  -  Division  of  Burlington  Yarn  Company. 

Many  industrially  related  uses  are  included  in  the 
industrial  category..   For  example,  the  two  municipal  waste 
treatment  plants,  the  water  treatment  plant,  junk  yards,  truck 
and  railroad  terminals  and  the  airport  landing  strip  are  all 
classified  "industrial". 

Social  and  cultural  facilities  such  as  schools,  recreation 
areas,  churches,  hospitals,  orphanages  and  other  institutional 
uses  occupy  almost  750  acres.   This  represents  over  30  percent 
of  the  developed  land,  an  unusually  high  percentage  for  this 
land  use  category.   Three  facilities  are  responsible  for  the 
high  proportion  of  land  devoted  to  these  uses.   This  includes 
two  orphanages,  which  are  relatively  unique  institutions  not 
found  in  many  towns  the  size  of  Oxford,  and  the  agricultural 
experimental  farm  on  the  Old  Durham  Road.   While  agricultural 
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uses  are  not  generally  considered  as  "in  use",  a  different 
assumption  must  be  made  in  this  case  since  it  is  probable 
that  the  experimental  farm  will  be  in  operation  to  the  end  of 
the  planning  period.   The  Masonic  Orphanage  is  located  within 
the  City  limits  while  the  Negro  orphanage,  the  Central  Orphan- 
age of  North  Carolina,  is  located  immediately  outside  of  the 
City  limits.   The  Oxford  Orphanage  is  the  largest  single  land- 
holder within  the  City  limits. 

There  are  no  public  recreation  sites  except  for  limited 
areas  at  the  various  schools.   Private  recreational  facili- 
ties in  the  Oxford  area  include  the  Thorndale  Country  Club 
with  a  9  hole  golf  course  and  two  recreation  associations 
with  various  facilities  including  swimming  pools. 

The  6  acre  site  of  the  Orange  Street  Elementary  School 
and  the  6  acre  site  at  the  Credle  Elementary  School  on 
College  Street  are  considerably  below  recommended  State 
standards  for  elementary  schools.   The  Mary  Potter  Ele- 
mentary and  High  Schools  on  Lanier  Street  have  a  site  of  20 
acres  which  is  too  small  m  the  enrollment  served    In  ad- 
dition, many  related  school  buildings  are  scattered  on 
adjacent  streets  in  the  general  neighborhood  resulting  m 
a  very  fragmented  educational  plant. 

The  55  acre  site  at  the  J.  F.  Webb  High  School  north  of 
Oxford  and  the  18  acre  site  for  the  Oxford  Elementary  School 
on  Hillsboro  Street  will  be  adequate  for  the  planning  period. 
The  school  sites  at  the  two  orphanages  are  also  adequate  for 
their  intended  functions. 

Other  community  facilities  generally  have  adequate  sites 
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to  serve  the  particular  function.   The  City  Hall-fire  station 
complex  appears  to  be  deficient  in  the  off-street  parking  area. 
Expansion  of  the  City  Hall  and  fire  station  buildings  will  not 
be  necessary  unless  there  is  a  very  substantial  growth  in  the 
City  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  level  of  governmental 
services . 

Transportation  facilities  require  almost  22  percent  of 
the  developed  land  in  the  Oxford  Planning  Area.   Public 
rights-of-way  in  streets  and  highways  use  480  acres,  or  20 
percent  of  the  developed  land.   The  remaining  2  percent   50 
acres,  is  in  use  as  railroad  rights-of-way.   The  adequacy  of 
the  thoroughfare  system  is  discussed  in  a  later  section  of 
this  report. 

Table  1  is  a  summary  of  the  existing  land  use  distri- 
bution in  the  Oxford  Planning  Area,  indicating  the  number 
of  acres  devoted  to  each  major  category  and  sub-category  as 
well  as  the  percent  of  developed  land  and  percent  of  total 
land  for  each  of  these  categories.   Tables  2  and  3  are 
similar.   Table  2  lists  the  information  for  the  City  of 
Oxford  while  Table  3  indicates  the  uses  outside  the  City. 

The  area  within  the  City  is  51  percent  developed, 
while  the  fringe  area  is  less  than  15  percent  built-up. 
Well  over  half  the  developed  land  in  the  City  is  used  for 
residential  purposes,  although  only  about  one-eighth  of 
the  developed  land  m  the  fringe  area  is  so  used.   Due  to 
the  large  acreage  used  by  the  Negro  orphanage,  the  experi- 
mental farm  and  the  golf  course,  over  half  the  developed 
land  in  the  fringe  area  is  used  for  social  and  cultural 
facilities.   Both  the  City  and  fringe  areas  have  approxi- 
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mately  the  same  amount  of  land  used  for  transportation  pur- 
poses, 270  acres  m  the  City  and  260  acres  in  the  fringe  area. 
This  represents  o\'er  a  quarter  of  the  developed  land  in  the 
fringe  area,  but  not  quite  a  fifth  of  the  developed  land  m 
the  City  of  Oxford, 
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Table  1 


Existing  Land  Use 
Oxford  Planning  Area 


Category 


%   of  Developed   %  of  Area 
Land 


Industrial 


149.1 


Manufacturing 

83. 

.8 

3. 

.6 

Manufacturing  services 

65, 

.3 

2. 

.7 

.9 

902. 

.2 

Single  family 

882. 

36. 

.3 

Multi  -family 

10. 

.5 

0. 

.4 

Mobile  home 

8. 

.8 

0. 

.4 

Commercial   , 

.8 

102. 

.1 

Retail  trade 

41. 

1. 

.7 

Service  station 

9, 

9 

0. 

.4 

Wholesale  trade 

13. 

.0 

0. 

.5 

Services 

37. 

.4 

1. 

.5 

Social  &  Cultural  

742. 

-2 

Education 
Insti  tution 
Church 


57.6  2.4 
657.9          27.1 

26.7  1.1 


6.3 


37.1 


4.1 


30.6 


1.6 


9.6 


1.1 


7.9 


Transportation 531.4 

Railroad  R/W  51,0 

Streets  480.4 

Developed  Land 2427.0 

Vacant  of  Non-Urban  Land  ....  6963.0 

Total  Area  9390.0 


21.9 


2.1 

19.8 

100.0 

25.9 
74.1 

100.0 
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Table  2 


Existing  Land  Use 
City  of  Oxford 


Category 


%   of  Developed    %   of  Area 
Land 


Industrial  ,....,.,.,,.„. 
Manufacturing 
Manufacturing  services 


Residential  . . . . 
Single  family 
Multi-family 
Mobile  home 


Commercial  ..,.„,.„„ 
Retail  trade 
Service  station 
Wholesale  trade 
Services 

Social  Si    Cultural  ,„ 
Education 
Institution 
Church 

Transportation  . . , . . 
Railroad  R/W 
Streets 


21.0 
40.6 


753.4 
9,  5 
3.9 


33.2 

7.  5 
11.2 
23.9 


27,6 

165.9 

26.2 


20.5 
248  4 


61.6 


766.8 


75.8 


219,,  7 


268.9 


Developed  Land  ...............   1392.8 

Vacant  or  Non-Urban  Land  „.„.,    872,-2 
Total  Area  ...,<.......,.......   2265.0 


1.5 
2.9 


54,1 
0,7 
0,3 


2,4 
0.  5 
0.8 
1.7 


2, 

,0 

11. 

.9 

1 

.9 

1 

5 

17, 

.8 

4.4 


5  5.1 


5.4 


15.8 


19,3 


100,0 


2,7 
33,8 

3  ,3 

9  7 

11,9 

61.4 

38,6 

100  0 


Table  3 


Existing  Land  Use 
Oxford  Fringe  Area 


Category 

Acres 

%   of  Deve 

iloped 

%   of 

Area 

Land 

Industrial  ........ ,...-. 

87, 

,5 

8. 

.5 

1. 

,2 

Manufacturing 

62, 

,8 

6.1 

Manufacturing  services 

24. 

.  7 

2.4 

Residential  ............. 

.5 

135. 

.4 

12.  5 

13. 

,1 

1. 

.9 

Single  family 

129. 

Multi-f  aiTii  ly 

1, 

.0 

0.1 

Mobile  Home 

4, 

.9 

0.5 

Commercial 

,6 

26. 

.  3 

0.8 

2. 

,5 

0, 

.4 

Retail  trade 

8, 

Service  station 

2. 

.4 

0.2 

Wholesale  trade 

1, 

.8 

0.2 

Services 

13 

.5 

1.3 

Social  &  Cultural  ....... 

522. 

.5 

50. 

,  5 

7, 

,3 

Education 

30. 

.0 

2.9 

Institution 

492. 

0 

47.5 

Church 

0. 

,5 

0.1 

Transportation 

.5 

262, 

.5 

2.9 

25. 

A 

3, 

,7 

Railroad  R/W 

30. 

Streets 

232 

.0 

22.5 

Developed  Land  .,,......, 

1034. 
6090. 
7125. 

,2 
,8 
,0 

100. 

.0 

14 

85. 

100 

_  5 

Vacant  or  Non-Urban  Land 

.  5 

Total  Area  ..,........,., 

.0 
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The  total  area,  land  in  use  and  vacant  land, are  tabu- 
lated in  Table  4  for  the  12  study  areas  within  the  City  of 
Oxford  as  well  as  a  summary  for  the  fringe  area.   The  per- 
centage of  developed  land  has  been  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  relative  intensity  of  development  in  each  area.   Study 
areas  1  and  2  are  the  most  highly  developed,  both  have  over 
95  percent  of  the  land  in  use.   The  intensity  of  develop- 
ment decreases  as  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  City 
increases.   Areas  10  and  12  are  the  least  intensively  developed 
within  the  City  limits.   Both  ha\'e  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
land  in  use.   Study  Area  9  has  slightly  over  50  percent  of  the 
land  considered  as  in  use.   However,  this  area  contains  the 
Oxford  Orphanage  which  has  rather  large  areas  for  landscaping^ 
The  result  is  an  overall  impression  of  an  area  which  has  much 
less  than  half  of  the  land  developed  for  some  use. 
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Table  4 


Total  Area 
Land  In  Use  and  Vacant  Land  -  Oxford  Planning  Area 

Area    In    Acres 


Study 

Land  In  Use 

Vacant  Land 

Total  Area 

%   Developed 

Area 

1 

63.3 

3.3 

66,6 

95 

2 

92.1 

1.3 

93.4 

98 

3 

63.6 

11,7 

75.3 

85 

4 

133.8 

42.2 

176.0 

76 

5 

133.4 

69.0 

202.4 

66 

6 

240,1 

162.9 

403.0 

60 

7 

69.0 

45.3 

114.3 

60 

8 

141.0 

57.0 

198,0 

71 

9 

121.0 

111.0 

232.0 

52 

10 

134.3 

138.7 

273-0 

49 

11 

140.7 

108.3 

249.0 

56 

12 

60.5 

121.5 

182,0 

33 

Sub-Tot 

al 

City 

1392.8 

872.2 

2265.0 

61 

Fringe      1034.2 


6090.8 


7125,0 


15 


Planning 

Area        2427.0 


6963.0 


9390.0 


26 
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Comparison  of  Oxford's  Land  Use  With  Other  Municipalities 

Table  5  is  a  comparison  of  the  percentage  of  land  occupied 
by  each  major  land  use  category  in  nine  North  Carolina  munici- 
palities which  are  comparable  in  size  to  Oxford,   This  along 
with  the  discussion  below  meets  the  requirements  of  the  N.  C. 
Division  of  Community  Planning  for  a  comparison  of  land  uses 
with  other  communities. 

As  compared  with  other  municipalities,  Oxford  has  less 
than  the  average  proportion  of  developed  land  used  for  in- 
dustrial purposes    When  the  entire  planning  area  is  considered 
the  percentage  increases  although  it  is  still  less  than  average 
when  compared  with  the  other  eight  communities.   The  City 
percentage  is  partially  explained  when  it  is  recognized  that 
much  of  Oxford's  industrial  land  is  outside  the  City  limits 

The  percentage  of  land  devoted  to  commercial  purposes 
in  Oxford  is  almost  exactly  the  average  of  all  the  cities 
combined.   There  is  little  to  conclude  from  this  except  that 
Oxford  is  probably  a  fairly  typical  center  for  the  sur- 
rounding agricultural  area.   It  is  far  enough  removed  from 
larger  cities  such  as  Durham  and  Raleigh  that  it  developed 
as  an  independent  commercial  center  for  all  but  major  or 
specialized  business  needs. 

The  percentage  of  Oxford's  land  in  residential  use  is 
considerably  above  average  --  in  fact  it  is  the  highest  per- 
centage of  the  nine  cities  considered.   Since  this  is  a 
relative  comparison,  this  high  percentage  could  reflect  an 
abnormally  low  amount  used  for  other  uses  or  relati\'ely 
larger  residential  lot  sizes  in  Oxford,   It  is  primarily  due 
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to  the  larger  lot  sizes  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  6  where  the 
comparison  of  the  number  of  acres  per  100  population  is  shown.. 

The  "social  and  cultural"  category  indicates  an  extremely 
high  percentage  for  this  use  in  Oxford  and  the  Oxford  planning 
area.   This  is  explained  b/  the  two  orphanages  and  the  agri- 
cultural experimental  research  station.   Very  few  cities  the 
size  of  Oxford  have  similar  institutional  uses  of  such  size. 

The  relatively  low  percentage  of  land  devoted  to  streets 
in  Oxford  indicates  fairly  intensive  development  of  street 
frontage  as  well  as  longer  blocks  without  intersecting  streets. 
This  is  generally  true  for  Oxford. 
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Table  5 


PERCENT  OF  DE\^LOPED  LAND 


Industrial 

Com- 

Resi- 

Social 

Streets 

mercial 

dential 

&  Cultural 

&  R  R 

Oxford  City 

4.4 

5.4 

55.0 

15,8 

19.4 

Oxford  Plan. 

Area 

6.3 

4.1 

37.1 

30.6 

21-9 

Beaufort 

7.9 

6.5 

48.6 

12.2 

24  7 

Canton  City 

19.8 

3.4 

40.3 

5.6 

30  9 

Canton  Plan. 

Area 

10,6 

3.0 

43.0 

4  2 

39,2 

Clinton 

2.1 

7.2 

47.6 

9.2 

30  6 

Mt,  Holly 

City 

6.6 

3.  2 

54.0 

6.2 

30  0 

Plan.  Area 

7.9 

2.8 

52.8 

9.0 

27  5 

Murf reesboro 

8,0 

7.4 

4  7.0 

16,4 

21  2 

Pilot  Mountain 

8.4 

6.8 

48.5 

12.1 

24  2 

Selma 

13.2 

5.3 

51.  5 

4.  7 

2  5,3 

VVhiteville 

4,0 

11.0 

40.7 

7.4 

36  9 

Average  8.3         5.5       47.2       11.1       27,6 


A  more  meaningful  comparison  of  land  use  data  is  the 
number  of  acres  devoted  to  each  major  land  use  classification 
per  100  population.   Table  6  is  a  summary  of  this  data  for 
SIX  cities  comparable  with  Oxford. 

Table  6 

ACRES  PER  100  POPULATION 

Indus-   Com-      Resi-     Social  &   Streets  Total 
trial    mercial   dential   Cultural   &  R-R.   Devel- 
oped Land 


Oxford  City       0.84     1,04      10.50      3  02      3-40 


Oxford  Plan. 

Area 

1 

75 

1 

20 

10 

62 

8 

73 

5 

65 

27 

95 

Canton  City 

2. 

.71 

0. 

.50 

5. 

,79 

0. 

,90 

4- 

51 

14, 

.41 

Canton  Plan. 

Area 

1 

96 

0. 

.47 

7. 

25 

0 

76 

6 

.42 

16. 

,86 

Mt.  Holly 

City 

1, 

09 

0- 

52 

8. 

,87 

1. 

.02 

4. 

94 

16 

44 

Mt.  Holly 

Plan,  Area 

1 

,60 

0 

,57 

10. 

.68 

1, 

,81 

5. 

,60 

20, 

.26 

Murf reesboro 

1 

,53 

1, 

,16 

8. 

,91 

3, 

.14 

3 

.91 

18 

,65 

Pilot  Mountain 

2. 

.27 

1. 

,85 

13, 

,09 

3. 

,28 

6 

.55 

27, 

,04 

Whi teville 

0 

.62 

1. 

.73 

6. 

.37 

1. 

15 

5 

.78 

15 

,65 

Average  1,60     1,00       9.12      2,64      5..19     19,56 

This  comparison  deals  with  absolute  rather  than  relative 
land  use  allocations  and  therefore  is  not  distorted  when  one 
land  use  category  is  unusually  large  or  small    As  can  be  seen 
from  Table  6,  the  various  land  uses  m  Oxford  and  the  Oxford 
Planning  Area  are  not  significantly  different  than  the  average 
except  in  the  case  of  "Social  and  Cultural"  which,  as  explained 
above,  is  a  reflection  of  the  large  acreage  in  the  orphanages 
I'    and  agricultural  experimental  farm. 
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Capability  of  Vacant  Land  for  Development 

The  slope  of  a  particular  parcel  of  land  is  a  major 
factor  in  determining  how  it  will  be  developed.   Desirable 
industrial  sites  should  not  exceed  slopes  of  five  percent, 
On  the  other  hand  land  with  a  slope  of  between  five  and 
twenty  percent  is  more  difficult  to  develop  but  it  is  still 
suitable  for  residential  development.   Wliere  slopes  of  twenty 
percent  or  more  exist,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  streets  and 
sewers.   Areas  bordering  streams  which  are  subject  to  flooding 
are  not  desirable  for  any  type  of  development.   If  grades  are 
less  than  one-half  percent,  drainage  is  often  a  problem. 

The  Land  Capability  map  on  the  opposite  page  presents 
the  topographic  characteristics  of  vacant  land  in  the  Oxford 
Planning  Area.   It  can  be  seen  from  this  map  that  Oxford 
IS  blessed  with  a  gently  rolling  topography  which  offers  a 
minimum  of  physical  barriers  to  development. 
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OXFORD 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


LAND     CAPABILITY 


Dwelling  Unit  Stock  -  Condition  of  Housing 

In  December,  1964  an  inventory  of  the  residential  dwelling 
units  was  made ,   It  was  reported  that  2,   548  residential  dwell- 
ing units  were  in  the  Oxford  Planning  Area,  2,251  located 
within  the  City  limits  and  297  in  the  fringe  area, 

A  tabulation  of  dwelling  units  in  the  Planning  Area  is 
presented  in  Table  7.   The  information  shown  in  this  Table 
was  obtained  from  an  external  survey  during  which  each  resi  - 
dential  structure  in  the  Planning  Area  was  rated  on  the  basis 
of  apparent  structural  condition,  maintenance  and  over-all 
physical  appearance-   This  survey  did  not  include  any  in- 
terior inspections  of  the  dwelling  units. 

The  ratings  were  based  on  the  following  criteria: 

Above  Average    -   New  housing  of  good  construction  and  older 
housing  with  above-average  maintenance. 

Average  -   Sound  housing  normally  maintained  -  may 

have  m.inor  defects  such  as  requirement 
for  painting,  screen  replacement  or 
other  superficial  repairs ^ 

Below  Average    -   Housing  generally  structurally  sound  but 
more  than  normal  maintenance  required  to 
put  building  in  standard  condition. 
Buildings  requiring  roof  or  siding  re- 
placement were  typical  of  structures 
classified  in  this  category 

Dilapidated      -   Housing  with  definite  structural  problems 

such  as   weakened  foundation,  sagging  walls 
and  roof  or  inadequate  original  construction 
Repairs  required  to  bring  it  up  to  standard 
would  not  be  economically  feasible. 
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Every  attempt  was  made  to  be  as  objective  as  possible  in 
rating  the  residential  structures.   Since  all  sections  of  the 
City  are  somewhat  different,  it  is  possible  that  the  physical 
environment  of  a  particular  neighborhood  could  have  influenced 
the  rating  of  some  buildings.   However,  all  2550  dwelling  units 
in  the  area  were  classified  by  the  same  team  so  any  subjec- 
tivity injected  in  the  rating  process  should  be  relative  to 
the  entire  area. 


Dwelling 

Units  Above  Average  Average    Below  Average  Dilapidated 

Total  _^ "/L^  _# U     -JL 2L_  #  % 

Oxford  City      2251  371  16.5  997    44.2   404  17.9  479    21.4 

Oxford  Fringe 

Area        '      297  28  9.4  145    48.8    64  21.6  60    20.2 

Oxford  Plann- 
ing Area         2548  399  15.7  1142    44.8   468  18.4  539    21.1 


All  of  the  dwellings  rated  " Di llapidated"  are  considered 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation.   Many  of  the  "Below  Average" 
buildings  will  require  substantial  renovation  to  bring  them 
up  to  standard  condition. 

Using  a  broader  classification,  the  "Above  Average"  and 
"Average"  dwellings  are  "standard"  housing  wliile  the  "Below- 
Average"  and  "Dilapidated"  dwellings  are  "substandard"  housing 
Using  this  more  general  classification,  it  can  be  seen  that 
almost  two  out  of  every  five  dwellings  in  the  Oxford  area  are 
substandard.   One  out  of  five  dwellings  is  considered  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 


These  blighted  buildings  are  not  distributed  uniformily 
throughout  Oxford,  Certain  sections  of  the  City  have  almost 
100  percent  dilapidated  structures.  These  pockets  of  blight 
are  in  the  northwest,  south  and  southwest  parts  of  the  City„ 
In  addition  to  the  structural  deficiencies  found  in  the 
housing,  the  environment  for  homes  is  usually  unsatisfactory 
with  narrow  unpaved  streets,  poor  subdivision  of  land  in- 
adequate utilities  or  failure  to  connect  with  utilities  and 
less  often,  the  general  overcrowding  of  the  land  with  buildings. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the  housing  in  the  Oxford 
Planning  Area  was  considered  average  or  better.   Several 
fine  new  residential  subdivisions  have  been  created  near  the 
eastern  and  western  City  limits.   With  paved  streets  and 
utility  services-  these  areas  are  very  desirable  places  m 
which  to  build  a  new  home.   In  addition   much  of  the  older 
housing  closer  to  the  center  of  the  City  is  well-maintained 
and  very  attractive. 
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LAND  REQUIREMENTS  AND  LOCATION  STANDARDS 

Current  Population  Estimate 

The  current  population  estimate  for  the  Oxford  Planning 
Area  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  December,  1964  dwelling 
unit  count  and  from  data  extrapolated  from  1960,  the  U,  S. 
Census . 

DWELLING  UNIT  COUNT 
December,  1964 

Occupies  Vacant  Total 

Dwelling  Units    Dwelling  Units    Dwelling  Units 

116  2251 

14  297 

130  2548 

Within  the  City  of  Oxford,  estimates  were  made  from  field 
observation  to  determine  the  number  of  white  and  non-white 
dwelling  units.   This  was  dDne  for  statistical  purposes  since 
the  1960  Census  of  Population  and  Census  of  Housing  revealed 
that  the  average  white  population  per  dwelling  unit  was  3.0 
and  the  average  non-white  population  was  3.6  persons  per 
dwelling  unit.   If  we  can  assume  that  the  number  of  people 
living  m  each  dwelling  unit  is  about  the  sam,e  now  as  it  was 
in  1960,  the  December,  1964  Oxford  City  population  was  esti- 
mated as  follows: 

Estimated  non-white  dwelling  units  908  x  3,6  pop/D.U.  -  3270 
Estimated  white  dwelling  units  1227  x  3.0  pop/D.U,  =  3680 
Institutional  population  (primarily  Oxford  Orphanage)  =   3  50 

Estimated  Oxford  City  Population  7300 
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The  same  technique  was  used  for  the  fringe  area  except 
that  no  distinction  was  made  between  white  and  non-white 
dwelling  units.   The  population  per  household  was  assumed  to 
be  3.6  persons  in  the  fringe  area    This  figure  is  used  be- 
cause the  rural  family  size  was  higher  than  the  City  as  re- 
ported in  the  1960  census.   In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
these  homes  were  apparently  occupied  by  Negro  families. 
Because  of  the  scattered  nature  of  the  fringe  residential 
units,  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  a  racial  pattern  as 
was  done  for  the  City  in  estimating  population.   However,  it 
is  believed  that  the  figures  below  substantially  reflect  the 
fringe  area  population. 

Occupied  dwelling  units  283  x  3,6  pop/D.U.      =   1020 
Estimated  institutional  population  (primarily 

orphanage)  =    180 

Estimated  fringe  area  population  1200 

Combining  the  City  and  fringe  population  estimates,  the 

estimated  current  Oxford  Planning  Area  population  is: 

Estimated  Oxford  City  Population  7300 

Estimated  Oxford  Fringe  Area  Population  1200 

Estimated  Oxford  Planning  Area  Population  -  Total  8500 
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ruture  Land  Use  Requirements 

"he  deterrt'ination  of  space  requirements  for  future  land 
uses  IS  not  a  precise  science   and  techniques  available  to 
forecast  future  land  needs  can  not  be  uniformly  applied  to 
all  municipalities    Tn  the  case  of  Oxford  this  is  parti- 
cularly ture   since-  the  smaller  the  city,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  project  future  growth    For  example   any  individual 
decision  to  expand  or  contract  an  industrial  operation  will 
have  a  significant  effsc*:  dt\    the  growth  of  a  city  the  size 
of  Oxford    ■^his  is  dr  amiat  i  cal  ly  illustrated  by  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  emploi'TTient  m  the  Oxford  area  since  1960 

'Jsing  standard  av'ailable  sources   data  could  be  compiled 
to  show  the  growth  trends  of  the  area  over  the  past  several 
decades    >'owever   population  and  econom.^c  growth  m  the 
Oxford  area  was  not  very  rapid  up  to  and  including  the 
period  covered  by  the  1960  census    Since  that  time  Oxford 
has  experienced  a  rather  substantial  "boom"  m  industrial 
expansion   adding  o\'er  1000  manufacturing  employees  m  the 
past  five  years-   In  other  words   past  trends  alone  do  not 
indicate  a  very  substantial  economic  expansion  for  Oxford's 
future   but   m  \'iew  of  the  growth  that  has  and  is  taking 
place   it  is  necessar;^'  to  tal<e  these  trends  into  account  in 
determining  future  land  needs 

Pecause  of  the  limitations  on  the  techniques  which 
might  be  used  lo  quantify  the  amount  of  land  needed  for 
Oxford  s  growth  Wj.thin  the  next  ten  to  twenty  years   another 
approach  was  nade  ^n  the  planning  process.   This  approach 
was  to  designate  the  m.ost  appropriate  use  for  all  the  land 
in  the  Oxford  Planning  Area   disregarding  the  timing  of  the 
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potential  development.   The  future  uses  are  designated  taking 
into  consideration  the  physical  features  of  the  land,  the  sur- 
rounding existing  land  use.,  the  thoroughfare  and  utility  systems 
of  the  City  and  the  growth  potential  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  Planning  Area. 

Still,  there  must  be  a  rough  guide  to  determine  the  amount 
of  land  that  will  be  needed  to  accommodate  future  growth. 

By  studying  the  data  developed  by  this  study,  it  is 
possible  to  derive  a  rough  approximation  as  to  the  amount  of 
land  that  will  be  required  for  development  as  the  population 
increases.   Breaking  down  the  existing  developed  land  m  the 
Planning  Area  into  the  major  land  use  categories,,  the  following 
proportions  were  found: 

Acres  per  1000  Population 


City 

Pi 

annmg 

Area 

Industrial 

8,4 

17.  5 

Residential 

105  0 

106,2 

Commercial 

10-4 

12  0 

Social  and 

Cultural 

30,2 

87..  3 

Streets 

34.0 

56  5 

TOTAL  DEVELOPED 

LAND 

188.0 

279.5 

One  assumption  that  might  be  made  concerning  future 
development  is  that  it  will  take  place  in  the  same  proportion 
that  is  reflected  by  the  e.xistmg  development.   This  is 
possible  m  all  but  one  major  category  -  "Social  and  Cultural" 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  additional  development  will  take 
place  on  a  scale  relative  to  the  e.xisting  acreage  in  this  land 
use  classification    The  two  orphanages  and  the  agricultural 
experimental  station  are  not  facilities  which  will  be  dupli- 
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cated  or  expanded  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  about  20  acres  will  be 
needed  in  the  social  and  cultural  category  for  every  additions 

1000  population.   This  would  allocate  10  acres  for  recreation 

2 
7  acres  for  public  schools    and  3  acres  for  churches  and 

miscellaneous  uses  ±n  this  category- 


2 


This  uses  the  long-accepted  standard  of  one  acre 
of  recreation  area  for  every  100  population  as  set 
forth  by  the  National  Recreation  Association    Since 
this  also  includes  regional  parks,  it  is  somewhat 
overstated  for  Oxford  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
Kerr  Lake  and  the  associated  recreational  facilities - 
However,  there  is  an  existing  deficit  in  recreational 
land  in  Oxford,  so  i f  additional  recreational  space 
is  pro^/lded  at  the  rate  of  10  acres  per  100  popula- 
tion, the  recreational  needs  of  the  city  should  be 
met . 

Using  N.  C  School  site  standards  and  empirical  ob- 
servations of  the  number  of  school  children  per  1000 
population  in  Oxford,  the  following  ratios  were 
developed : 

One  elementary  school  -  grades  1-6  (600  pupils-  16 
acre  site)  required  for  each  4000  population  which 
equals  4.0  acres  per  1000  population. 

One  junior  high  school  -  grades  7-9  'v800  pupils, 
23  acre  site)  required  for  each  13  000  popula- 
tion which  equals  1,7  acres  per  1000  population 

One  senior  high  school  -  grades  10-12  (1200  pupils 
32  acre  site)  required  for  each  24  000  population 
which  equals  1.3  acres  per  1000  population. 
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Exist in 

£- 

Anticipated 

17.5 

20 

106.2 

100 

12,0 

10 

87.3 

20 

56.5 

50 

279.5 

200 

For  all  other  land  use  categories,  the  existing  pro- 
portional amounts  per  1000  population  appear  to  be  reasonable 
figures  that  could  be  expected  to  continue  in  the  future.   The 
existing  and  anticipated  acres  of  developed  land  per  1000 
population  in  the  Oxford  Planning  Area  are  summarized  below: 

Acres  Per  1000  Population 


Industrial 

Residential 

Commercial 

Social  &  Cultural 

Streets 

TOTAJ.  DEV'ELOPED  LAlSiD 


Naturally  this  land  development  will  be  in  the  form  of 
irregular  spurts  rather  than  a  gradual  increase  as  population 
increases.   It  is  not  possible  to  build  half  a  school  or  part 
of  a  factory  and  have  any  useful  improvement.   Therefore,  at 
any  particular  point  in  time,  some  land  use  categories  will 
be  lagging  behind  and  others  will  be  ahead  of  the  anticipated 
"average"  developed  land  per  1000  population. 

If  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  acres  of  developed 
land  is  needed  for  every  1000  Oxford  residents,  the  existing 
vacant  land  within  the  City  limits  -  somewhat  over  800  acres  - 
could  accommodate  an  additional  4000  people  if  fully  developed. 
Obviously  not  all  this  vacant  land  will  be  developed  within 
the  next  twenty  years.   E\'en  when  the  demand  for  land  exceeds 
800  acres,  certain  parcels  will  not  be  developed  in  the  City, 
Some  land  has  topographic  problems,  some  ovvners  may  choose 
not  to  develop  their  land,  and  some  land  may  be  kept  out  of 


development  because  of  legal  complications    In  other  words, 
at  present  densities  and  patterns  of  development  found  in 
Oxford,,  the  potential  "holding  capacity"  of  the  remaining 
vacant  land  within  the  City  will  accommodate  somewhat  less 
than  4000  additional  residents 

The  entire  Oxford  Planning  Area  has  over  7000  vacant 
acres  (including  the  land  within  the  City)  which,  under  the 
assumptions  noted  above,  has  a  theoretical  capacity  for 
over  35  000  additional  residents    Actually,  the  capacity  is 
considerably  above  this  since  as  the  population  of  an  urban 
area  increases  the  intensity  of  development  usually  increases 
In  any  case,  there  is  certainly  sufficient  vacant  land  m  the 
Oxford  Planning  Area  to  accomimodate  the  physical  growth  which 
can  be  anticipated  within  the  next  20  years,. 

With  adequate  land  to  acconimodate  Oxford  s  growth  for 
some  time  to  comie   the  major  planning  objective  should  be 
concerned  with  the  correct  interrelationship  of  the  various 
land  uses.   This  is  the  subject  of  the  following  section,. 
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Location  Standards  For  Future  Land  Use 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  set  forth  guidelines 
for  the  placement  of  future  uses  on  the  land.   Location 
standards  are  concerned  with  the  location  of  each  individual 
use  in  relation  to  every  other  use  and  to  the  transportation 
and  utility  system  of  the  City-   Recommended  standards  and 
policies  for  the  establishment  of  new  uses  are  given  below 
for  each  of  the  major  land  use  classifications. 

Industrial  Areas 


A  major  portion  of  Oxford's  employment  -  and  economic 
base  -  IS  from  industrial  and  related  activities.   In 
addition  to  manufacturing  and  other  generally  recognized 
industrial  uses,  the  "work  areas"  include  transportation, 
communication,  and  utility  facilities;  wholesaling  and 
storage  functions;  and  some  special  retail  functions  such 
as  lumber  yards,  coal  yards,  and  the  like.   While  all  these 
categories  do  not  qualify  as  "production,"  they  usually  are 
recognized  as  industrial-like  in  character  and  require  the 
same  location  standards,. 

Generally,  the  location  of  these  work  areas  should  be 
convenient  to  residential  areas  and  served  by  efficient 
thoroughfare  transportation  routes.   This  insures  easy 
access  and  reduces  the  distance  of  travel  from  home  to 
work,  which   m  turn   reduces  traffic  congestion  and  pro- 
vides a  more  efficient  pattern  of  land  use    Also,  industrial 
areas  should  be  in  close  proximity  to  other  industrial  areas 
whose  similar  physical  or  operational  characteristics  can 
better  utilize  coirmon  public  utilities  and  transportation 
routes . 
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Because  of  their  importance  to  city  growth  and  economic 
health,  the  industrial  areas  should  have  priority  for  prirrie 
land  and  location.   Generally,  these  uses  require  relatively 
level  sites  and  a  high    level  of  service  by  utilities  and 
transportation  facilities.   Specifically,  the  following  are 
recommended  location  standards  for  the  industrial  work  areas 
in  Oxford: 

1,   Land  designated  for  industrial  and  other  related 
activities  should  be  reasonably  level,  preferably  with  not 
more  than  five  percent  slope  and  should  not  be  swampy  or 
subject  to  flooding, 

2-  Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  large, 
single  ownership  tracts  of  land  which  are  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial location, 

3-  Because  of  their  potential  incompatibility  with  other 
uses   and  vice  versa   industrial  and  wholesaling  areas  should 
be  concentrated  rather  than  scattered  throughout  the  City 

A  choice  of  either  close-m  or  fringe  locations  dispersed 

or  concentrated  must  be  provided  m  order  that  new  industries 

may  select  sites  which  fit  their  specific  needs, 

4-  Industrial  and  wholesaling  operations  require  major 
transportation  facilities  for  the  movement  of  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  to  and  from  their  plants.   Access  is 
needed  to  highway  and  rail  facilities  as  well  as  to  major 
streets  which  carry  mtra-city  traffic, 

5-  Since  mdustr.ial  operations  generally  use  large 
quantities  of  water  and  create  wastes  m  substantial  \-olurre 
Sites  for  the  location  of  such  uses  should  be  provided  where 
water  and  sewer  facilities  are  already  available  or  where 
they  can  be  installed  without  incurring  excessive  public  or 
pri\'ate  costs 

6„   Other  locational  factors  that  must  be  considered 
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in  the  locational  requirements  are:   prevailing  winds  to  control 
obnoxious  odors;  developing  protective  belts  of  open  space; 
and  the  availability  of  utilities  for  an  efficient  economc 
pattern , 

There  is  a  substantial  amount  of  land  suitable  for  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  area  south  and  west  of  the  existing 
industrial  complex  on  Tndustry  Drive,   In  addition   considerable 
land  IS  now   or  will  be.  available  for  industry  along  the  Inter- 
state Highway.   Specifically,  the  area  directly  south  of  the 
City  appears  to  have  the  most  potential  for  future  industrial 
sites.   Felatively  large  tracts  of  gently  rolling  land  with 
adequate  utility  service  and  good  transportation  facilities 
provide  numerous  excellent  physical  locations  for  industry 
m  the  Oxford  area, 

Cor.nercial  Areas 

Locations  for  large  commercial  areas  are  found  by  exacting 
studies  of  purchasing  power   buying  habits,  family  expenditure 
patterns  and  a  variety  of  other  investigations  which  are  con- 
ducted because  of  the  heavy  initial  investment  that  is  required 
to  start  a  business  of  this  type.   The  scope  of  this  report 
requires  a  more  general  approach  to  the  problem  of  commercial 
location 

A  commeicial  location   unlike  other  types  of  land  use 
activities,  must  be  directly  related  to  the  type  of  trading 
area  it  serves.   Each  type  of  commercial  area  will  serve  a 
different  type  of  trade  area   and  each  of  these  areas  will 
vary  in  their  specific  locational  needs  ,   The  following 
three  categories  are  used  to  distinguish  between  the  various 
levels  of  commercial  activity.. 
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Primary  Business: 

These  es*:ablishmen ts  draw  customers  from  throughout  the  City 
and  its  trading  area  and  ser\'e  the  entire  City-   They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  local  shopping  establishments  which  supply 
the  daily  consumer  needs  in  their  immediate  area. 

These  businesses  present  special  problems  to  land  use 
planning  because  of  certain  characteristics  these  commercial 
activities  share: 

1    They  require  locations  adjacent  to  or  near  the 
established  primary  businesses   since  this  type  of  shopping 
IS  a  comparison  rather  than  a  one-stop  type    Comparison 
shopping  requires  convenient  and  efficient  pedestrian  move- 
ment , 

2„   ~hey  require  adequate  parking  and  access  to  important 
traffic  arteries  and  streets,  not  only  for  service  but  for 
truck  access  and  ser\'ice  as  well, 

3,   Certain  primary  trade  areas  may  be  incompatible  wit/". 
surrounding  land  uses  because  of  the  large  traffic  volumes 
generated   or  other  irritants  which  might  disturb  the  sur- 
rounding areas  , 

The  current  trend  toward  centralization  of  business 
acti^'ity  appears  to  be  a   rr'ore  efficient  and  logical  basis 
for  locating  prirriary  business  establishments  rather  than 
rhe  more  comir:on  procedure  of  stretching  out  the  de"elopm>ent 
along  na^jor  thoroughfares    The  first  step   then,  towards 
a  balanced  land  use  plan  is  to  de-emphasize  the  trend  toward 
strip  de\'elopment  of  the  miajor  streets  leading  into  Oxford 
Additional  area  for  business  growth  should  be  allocated  for 
shopping  areas  in  the  section  of  the  City  where  growth  is 
taking  place 


In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  and  standards 
mentioned  above   particular  requirements  for  locating  primary 
business  include. 

reasonably  level  land  which  is  not  subject  to  flooding; 

access  to  major  thoroughfares  and  highways- 

adequate  and  inexpensive  water   sewer  and  other  serv'ices; 

adequate  space,  particularly  for  service  and  parking 

functions ; 

adequate  controls  to  prevent  mis-use  of  the  land. 

Secondary  Eusiness  Activities: 

Secondary  business  activities  are  those  facilities 
which  deal  m  one-stop  shopping  items  usually  high-bulk  and 
very  often  more  expensive  than  items  in  the  primary  trade 
area  i appliance  stores   office  equipment,  auto  sales   road 
building  equipment,  and  the  like)    They  also  cater  to  the 
motoring  public  ;notels,  roadside  restaurants  and  ser^'lce 
stations )  . 

Loca-^ion  standards  for  secondary  and  primary  businesses 
are  very  similar.   However,  where  primary  business  is  chiefly 
oriented  to  comparison  and  pedestrian  shopping   secondary 
business  is  oriented  to  one-stop  shopping  item.s  which  requires 
orientation  to  the  automobile  and  the  motoring  public 

Location  standards  for  secondary  business  activities 
can  be  stated  as  follows; 

1,  They  must  be  m  areas  where  relatively  large  sites 
are  avai lable 

2,  Secondary  business  areas  should  be  generally  located 
outside  the  core  area  of  the  central  business  district,   They 
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require  special  locations  with  respect  to  major  highways, 
Special  attention  must  be  given  to  select  areas  that  have 
good  access  frorr.  major  highways  yet  they  should  not  present 
an  interference   visual  or  traffic   with  the  major  traffic 
route 

3,   These  secondary  business  activities  must  be  separated 
or  buffered  from  surrounding  land  uses  to  avoid  obnoxious 
noise,  odor  and  spread  of  blight. 

Convenience  Trade- 

Con^'enience  trade   as  termed  in  this  study,  describes 
commercial  facilities  primarily  oriented  to  ser^'e  a  resi- 
dential area  approximately  one  miile  in  diameter.   Establ.sh- 
ments  engaged  in  this  ^ype  of  trade  should  be  easily  accessible 
selling  items  for  daily  personal  needs  such  as  food  and  drugs 
This  is  contras-ed  with  the  previously  defined  primary  and 
secondary  businesses  which  generally  supply  more  expensi\-e 
long-lived  or  specialty  goods  and  services 

Oxford  s  existing  con\'enience  trading  acri'^'i  ties  are 
scattered  throughout  the  City,   This  is  undesirable  from 
se\'eral  points  of  view.   For  example,  businesses  inter- 
spersed with  res_dential  houses  decrease  the  utiliry  of 
both   the  desirability  for  residential  use  is  so-ewhat 
lowered   the  resul'ring  traffic  congestion  on  some  scree-s 
decreases  their  carrying  capacity  and  the  pedestrian  shopper 
.s  forced  to  walk  further  to  patronize  the  various  stores 

Consoli  dat  j.on  of  the  scattered  shopping  facilities  wh:ch 
seive  a  particular  area  into  one  shopping  center  to  ser\'e 
the  sa:  e  area  would  be  the  more  efficient  arrangement    'hese 
shopping  areas  would  not  necessarily  be  under  one  ownership 
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as  are  most  regional  shopping  centers,  but  could  be  either  a 
cooperative  project  or  on  an  individual  basis  with  controls 
to  insure  harmonious  appearances  and  functions. 

The  location  of  this  type  business  m.ust  be  considered 
with  several  elements  in  mind: 

1,  The  service  areas  must  be  large  enough  to  support 
the  businesses,  yet  not  so  large  that  the  customer  s  con- 
venience is  sacrificed 

2,  The  location  should  be  adjacent  or  convenient  to 
a  major  thoroughfare   or  more  ideally,  at  the  intersection 
of  major  thoroughfares.   This  type  of  arrangement  provides 
needed  controlled  access  to  the  shopping  area,  and  also 
relates  the  transportation  system  to  the  shopping  district, 

3,  By  relating  the  transportation  to  the  shopping 
district  the  possibility  of  a  natural  buffer  zone  between 
the  business  use  and  adjacent  residential  uses  is  more 
feasible    This  provides  more  protection  from  encroachment 
for  both  uses  and  permits  more  aesthetic  -  functional  control 

4,  The  service  areas  should  be  clustered  where  possible 
rather  than  permitted  to  spread  as  is  the  convention  m  a 
"strip  fashion".   Cluster  grouping  provides  a  more  rational 
and  convenient  service  center  not  only  for  the  consumer  but 
for  the  business  activity. 

Residential  Areas 

The  largest  and  most  important  land  use  category  in  a 
city  is  the  Residential  area.   These  areas  should  be  located 
m  close  proximity  to  work  and  leisure-time  areas  which  have 
nearby  transit  and  thoroughfare  routes  for  easy  access 
Residential  areas  should  also  be  located  m  close  proximity 
to  large  open  spaces  and  include,  within  its  own  boundary,. 


smaller  open  spaces  to  provide  an  open  order  character  of 
development    Residential  areas  should  be  located  in  areas 
protected  from  traffic  and  incompatible  uses   m  areas 
economic  and  attractive  to  develop   and  m  areas  where 
desirable  residential  densities  with  a  range  of  choice  can 
be  attained  . 

In  short   residential  areas  should  lie  m  close  proximity 
to  as  many  areas  of  the  city  as  possible,  and  still  iramtam 
an  ordered  and  healthful  environment.   It  is  essential  that 
residential  areas  be  given  special  and  closely  supervised 
attention  m  their  location  and  construction, 

'^here  are  no  ma]or  natural  barriers  to  residential 
de\'elop"ient  m  Oxford,   The  large  land  holdings  of  the 
Oxford  Orphanage  and  the  agricultural  experimental  station 
will  tend  to  inhibit  growth  toward  the  northeast  and  west, 
""he  northern  section  of  the  planning  area  contains  prime 
residential  land  offering  a  variety  of  types  of  building 
sites    The  ease  with  which  this  area  can  be  served  with 
utilities  is  also  a  major  factor  in  influencing  the  pro- 
posal for  residential  expansion. 

The  following  location  standards  are  recommended  for 
residential  land  use: 

1    Marshy-  land   land  subject  to  periodic  flooding 
and  areas  of  excessive  slope  should  be  avoided.   The  topo- 
graphy of  Oxford   with  few  exceptions   allows  residential 
de\'eloprenr  m  all  areas 

2,  "^he  residential  areas  should  be  bounded,  but  not 
penetrated  ny  najor  thoroughfares  to  allow  direct  access 
to  emplovTient  .  shopping  and  leisure-time  areas  by  either 
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private  or  public  transportation. 

3,  These  residential  areas  should  be  related  to  accessory 
shopping   school   church  and  recreation  facilities  as  well  as 
other  major  land  use  categories. 

4,  Sewer  and  water  facilities  should  be  available  to  the 
residential  areas  prior  to  development  or  be  capable  of  being 
installed  without  excessive  cost  to  the  home  owner   developer 
or  city  government. 

Certain  limiting  factors  must  be  considered  m  the  allo- 
cation of  new  dwelling  units  throughout  the  Planning  Area, 
The  areas  which  are  not  served  by  water  and  sewer  facilities 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  obtain  this  service  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  have  less  emphasis  given  to  therri 
as  areas  for  future  residential  growth. 

Schools 


In  the  Oxford  Planning  Area   seven  public  schools  and 
two  orphanage-schools  occupy  115  acres  of  land.   The  largest 
school  site  m  the  area  is  the  J,  F   Webb  High  School  which 
is  located  north  of  Oxford  on  55  acres  of  land.   This  school 
a  regional  high  school   serves  the  northern  part  of  Granville 
County  as  well  as  the  Town  of  Oxford,   The  Mary  Potter  School 
complex   located  on  a  twenty  acre  site  in  the  City  lirr^ts 
and  three  elementary  schools   occupying  30  acres,  make  up 
the  public  school  system  m  Oxford, 

The  two  orphanages  located  in  Oxford,  which  maintain 
special  schools  for  the^r  children   receive  some  State  funds 
but  are  considered  part  of  the  over-all  school  system    It 
IS  estimated  that  approximately  200  town  pupils  attend  school 
in  the  two  orphanages. 
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The  location  of  any  new  school  should  be  selected  so 
that  It  will  fit  into  a  logical  pattern  in  regard  to  other 
schools  that  may  be  built  in  the  future.   A  school  site  may 
be  built  to  ser\'e  a  large  area  which  is  :Just  beginning  to 
develop   but  in  the  future,  as  the  area  becomes  fully  developed 
the  school  will  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  original  area.  The 
location  of  schools  should  be  so  planned  that  other  school 
sites,  when  needed   will  serve  newly  formed  districts  that 
do  not  over-lap  the  original  district. 

New  schools  should  be  so  located  to  accommodate  the 
total  potential  school  population  they  may  ultimately  be 
called  upon  to  serve    Any  site  selected  for  schools  should 
be  of  adequate  size  and  dimension  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  minimum  space  requirements  but  to  present  substantial 
landscaping  between  school  and  playground  areas  and  the 
adjacent  residences. 

When  possible   sites  for  schools  and  adjacent  playground 
areas  should  be  acquired  before  residential  develcpTent  takes 
place  or   at  best   concurrently  with  this  development    Early 
acquisition  rreans  a  sa\'ing  in  cost  of  acquiring  areas    As 
land  becomes  more  de^•eloped   ad\'ance  land  acquisition  means 
a  sa\'ing  in  cos^  of  acquiring  areas    As  land  becomes  mere 
developed,  land  acquisition  becomes  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive and  frequently  the  best  site  for  school  development 
may  be  pre-erpted  by  other  uses, 

;-ew  school  sites  should  be  located   as  far  as  possible 
withm  walking  distance  of  the  entire  service  area,.   For 
elementary  schools  the  children  should  not  walk  over  one- 
half  mile  to  school    Cn  the  secondary  le\'el  the  schools 
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should  be  located  so  that  the  maximum  one-way  walking  distance 
is  between  one  and  one-half  and  two  miles.   The  service  areas 
of  secondary  schools  are   of  necessity,  larger  because  of  the 
greater  number  of  students  attending  these  institutions. 
Because  of  the  relatively  low  population  density  m  Oxford   it 
will  not  be  possible  to  attain  the  distances  noted  above - 
Many  children  will  be  required  to  walk  greater  distances  and 
in  some  cases  busses  will  be  required.   However   the  principle 
still  holds   for  maximum  utility  and  convenience   the  schools 
should  be  sc  located  that  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  will 
be  withm  walking  distance. 

Parks  and  Recreation 

As  Oxford  becorres  more  de\'eloped   the  need  for  parks 
and  recreational  space  will  increase,.   Additional  popu- 
lation requ_res  that  more  land  for  recreational  purposes  must 
be  made  available  while  the  same  increase  m  popula-ion  "eans 
that  less  land  is  available  for  recreational  use    'ndeveloped 
land  now  serving  as  play  lots  for  children  and  open  space  for 
adults  ma'_^'  be  developed   which  will  result  in  a  decrease  in 
available  space  tc  the  public  for  recreational  use.   With  the 
increase  m  the  pressures  of  modern  life  and  an  increase  in 
the  am,ount  of  leisure  time   the  der.and  for  and  oppor  tiuni -:y 
to  take  part  m  recreat.onal  activity  has  correspondingly 
increased , 

Recreation  areas  may  be  classified  as  ei*:her  'active" 
or  "pass.ve''  m  character   depending  upon  its  function. 
Location  standards  for  recreational  areas  depends  upon  their 
function  and\aries  accordingly.   A  community   m  older  to 
provide  a  well-balanced  program   should  maintain  both  types 
of  recreational  areas  for  use  b;^"  its  citizens„ 
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Active  areas  are  those  which  have  playground  equipment 
play  fields   community  centers  and  similar  facilities  for 
organized  recreation.   These  areas  require  reasonably  level 
land   and  should  be  located  at  a  convenient  walking  or  ridmg 
distance  from  the  area  or  neighborhood  which  it  serves 

Passi\'e  areas  are  less  developed  and  provide  a  more 
natural  atmosphere  for  informal  recreation  activities  such 
as  picnicmg   hiking   and  ]ust  enjoying  nature.   These  areas 
can  utilize  land  that  is  generally  too  difficult  to  develop 
and  maintain.   Drainage  corridors  are  particularly  suitable 
for  passive  recreational  purposes  since  they  are  generally 
the  more  scenic  areas  with  interesting  topography,  natural 
plants  and  water 
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LAND 

USE 

PLAN 


LAND  USE  PLAN 

Objectives 

In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  Oxford  s  physical 
environment  through  planning,  the  following  broad  planning 
goals  have  been  established: 

1.  Improvement  of  Oxford  as  a  place  for  commerce  and 
industry  by  making  it  more  efficient   orderly,  and  satis- 
factory for  the  production,  exchange  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services   with  adequate  space  for  each  type  of 
economic  activity, 

2.  Improvement  of  Oxford  as  a  place  for  living,  by 
aiding  in  making  it  more  healthful,  safe,  pleasant,  and 
satisfying   and  by  providing  adequate  open  spaces ^  appro- 
priate community  facilities  and  recreation  areas - 

3.  Organization  of  the  principal  functional  parts  of 
the  planning  area  -  the  working  areas,  the  commercial  areas, 
the  living  areas  and  the  community  areas,  so  that  each  may 
be  clearly  distinguished  from   but  complementary  to  the 
other,  and  so  that  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development  of  the  area  may  be  furthered, 

4.  Coordination  of  the  varied  pattern  of  land  use 
with  public  and  se.~i -public  service  facilities  such  as 
water  and  sewer  system,  which  are  required  for  the  efficient 
functioning  of  the  urban  area,  and  for  the  convenience  and 
well-being  of  its  residents, 

5,,   Coordination  of  the  varied  patterns  of  land  use 
with  the  circulation  routes  and  facilities  required  for  the 
efficient  movement  of  people  and  goods  within  the  Oxford 
Planning  Area  and  to  and  from  the  area,. 
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Assumptions 

Before  describing  the  proposals  contained  in  the  land 
use  plan   a  few  basic  assumptions  or  "fixed"  conditions  which 
affect  the  plan  should  be  explained, 

1.  OXFORD  S  EXPANSION  -  ECONOMIC  AND  POPULATION"  -  WILL 

BE  AT  A  MORE  RAPID  RATE  IN  THE  FUTURE  COMPAP_ED  WITH  PAST  GROWTH,, 
Since  1960,  the  industrial  growth  of  Oxford  has  been  quite  sub- 
stantial.  This  IS  not  reflected  in  growth  trends  up  to  1960 
As  long  as  there  is  an  agressive  economic  promotion  cf  the 
area  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  expansion  rate  of 
the  past  few  years  will  continue, 

2.  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY  8  5  IVILL  BE  LOCATED  ON  TH_E  OXFORD 
BYPASS.,   This  IS  a  fairly  safe  assumption  to  make  at  this  time 
but  as  most  everyone  knows,  the  issue  was  somewhat  m  doubt 

a  few  months  ago.   The  obvious  significance  for  land  use 
planning  and  the  growth  of  Oxford  is  that  now  the  City  will 
be  located  on  a  "mam  line"  . 

3.  THE  ORPHANAGES  AND  THE  AGRICULTT'RAL  EXPERIMENTAL 
STATION  WILL  REMAIN  ESSENTIALLY  AS  THEY  ARE  NOW  IN  TERMS  OF 
■^■HE  AMOUNT  OF  LAND  OCCUPIED  THROUGH  THE  PLANNING  PERIOD  FROM 
1965  TO  1985,   These  large  facilities  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  land  use  pattern  of  Oxford,   Due  to  the  ex- 
tensive land  holdings  involved  in  these  institutions,  certain 
sectors  of  the  Oxford  area  are  effectively  blocked  from 
further  expansion  of  the  usual  city  development.   Since  it 

IS  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  institutions  will  remain 
"as  is'  in  terms  of  land  for  the  next  twent\'  years,  the  land 
use  plan  must  recognize  them  as  fixed  features  of  the  landscape 


4,  TRAFFIC  ON  U„  S„  HIGHWAY  15  WILL  JUSTIFY  A  BYPASS 
AROUND  OXFORD  DURING  THE  PLANNING  PER:0D„   This  assuirption 
can  only  be  considered  as  tentative.   No  long-range  traffic 
studies  have  been  made-  particularly  as  to  the  effect  In*:er- 
state  85  will  have  on  the  traffic  through  Oxford  using  Y.  S 
15-   However   obser'^'ing  the  existing  U   S   15  traffic  through 
the  City   It  appears  as  if  some  type  of  bypass  will  be  needed 
to  ease  the  congestion, 

5,  exist:  NG  WASTE  TEEATHENT  PLANTS  WILL  \'CT  BE  E-KPAMDED 
IN  CAPACITY,   As  the  municipality  grows-  the  density  of 
development  j,ncreases-   Beyond  a  certain  point   individual 
sewage  disposal  methods  are  no  longer  feasible   in  which 

case  public  sewei  and  waste  treatment  system.s  must  be  utilized 
While  the  entire  de'^-elopment  pattern  cannot  be  planned  to  fit 
the  sewer  system   the  waste  treatment  and  related  sewers  do 
have  a  major  influence  in  determining  the  City  s  growth 
pattern    Therefore   because  the  existing  treatment  plants 
cannot  be  expanded   due  to  insufficient  streami  flow  to  satis- 
factorily dilute  the  treated  effluent;  there  is  a  1 1  m  i--  to 
which  the  ser'-ice  area  can  grow.   There  is  still  a  substantial 
capacity  to  treat  domestic  sewage  at  the  Morthside  plant  wh.ch 
will  allow  growth  m  the  northern  part  of  Oxford  and  its  fringe 
area. 

It  is  expected  that  eventually  a  new  waste  treatment  plant 

will  be  built  on  Coon  Creek  sou':h  of  Interstate  85    This  will 

open  up  a  large  sewer  service  area  to  the  east  cf  Oxford  en- 
couraging developmient  t?  take  place  in  this  direction 

The  above  five  items  are  major  "fixed''  features  or  con- 
ditions which  have  a  s:.gnificant  effect  on  land  use  plan 
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considerations.   Of  course  there  are  many  other  implicit  or 
explicit  assumptions  which  are  part  of  the  land  use  planning 
process    Many  of  these  will  be  brought  out  in  the  remainder 
of  this  section. 
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The  Land  Use  Plan  Map 

The  Land  Use  Plan  Map   on  page  50,  designates  general 
areas  proposed  for  future  development,.   The  most  appropriate 
use  for  each  of  these  areas  is  indicated  by  a  broad  land  use 
category,  le    residential,,  commercial,,  industrial   and 
social  and  cultural. 

In  general   new  residential  areas  are  proposed  toward 
the  north,  east   and  northwest  sectors  of  the  Planning  Area,, 
The  majority  of  the  industrial  growth  is  proposed  to  the 
southwest,   Commercial  expansion  will  be  confined  generally 
to  existing  locations  plus  a  few  new  sites  for  local-ser\ing 
businesses    The  expansion  of  the  social  and  cultural  category 
primarily  reflects  the  proposals  for  additional  recreation 
facilities  and  open  spaces  for  parks. 

Resident  i  al 


The  Land  Use  Plan  represents  an  attempt  to  compact  the 
residential  areas  and  minimize  the  scattering  of  residences 
in  the  outlying  areas    This  is  never  entirely  possible  under 
our  form  of  land  ownership  and  land  development    As  long  as 
an  individual  homeowner  is  able  to  provide  his  own  water 
supply  and  sewage  disposal  facilities  adequately  and  safely 
residences  may  be  built  almost  anywhere  there  is  access  to  a 
road,   Howe\'er   once  public  facilities  are  required  for  resi- 
dential development,  it  is  m  the  public  interest  that  de'.elop- 
mient  take  place  in  an  area  and  manner  that  is  eccnorr  ^cal  ly 
feasible  from  both  the  public  and  private  point  of  view    The 
Land  Use  Plan  depicts  residential  development  using  this 
approach . 
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Oxford  IS  getting  into  a  relatively  tight  space  situation 
with  respect  to  readily  available  residential  sites    Many  of 
the  recent  residential  subdivisions  are  alrr.os*:  corpletel^' 
built-up.   Because  of  limitations  imposed  by  the  land  owner- 
ship pattern,  utility  ser\'ice  areas   and  existing  de^'elopment 
the  most  suitable  areas  for  residential  expansion  are  generally 
toward  the  north-   Utility  service  is  available  to  soire  un- 
developed land  north  of  the  Cit^'  and  can  be  rrade  a\'ailable  to 
a  rruch  larger  area  w^th  a  rpinimurr  of  public  and  prl^•ate  ex- 
penditure   The  areas  rrost  likely  to  be  dex^eloped  for  resi- 
dential use  m  the  near  future  lie  m  this  area  -  the  land  just 
north  of  the  country  club  and  the  land  lying  between  U   S   15 
and  N-  C,  96  north  of  the  City  limits-   Another  section  j^ndi- 
cated  for  residential  dexeloprent  is  the  area  between  Salen 
Road  and  U.  S   158  east  of  the  City    This  land  cannot  be 
served  by  sanitary  sewers  with  the  existing  facilities 
However   once  a  treatrrent  plant  is  located  on  Cocn  Creek 
south  of  Interstate  Highway  85   this  whole  sector  will  be  m 
the  gravity  drainage  area  of  the  new  plant 

In  the  land  I'se  Flan  no  distinction  is  rr.ade  between  land 
already  de\'eloped  fcr  residential  use  and  -/acant  land  pro- 
posed for  this  use    At  first  glance,  ^t  right  appear  possible 
to  make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  Existing  land  Use  Map 
and  the  Proposed  land  Use  Plan  to  de  +  emne  the  arount  of 
space  proposed  for  future  residential  deteloprrent    A  cor- 
parison  of  this  *"  ype  would  net  indicate  the  residential  land 
now  m  use   but  which  will  becorre  \'acant  and  later  be  re- 
developed for  residential  uses 

It  has  been  previously  pointed  out  '"hat  nany  of  the 
dwellings  m  the  -".xford  area  are  dilapidated  and  unfit  for 
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human  occupancy.   Before  the  end  of  the  planning  period  these 
substandard  dwellings  must  be  removed.   In  most  cases  this 
land  will  be  reused  for  residential  purposes  resulting  in 
no  change  in  the  total  area  devoted  to  residences. 

Most  of  the  substandard  residential  structures  that  will 
be  displaced  will  be  removed  by  private  builders  and  developers. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  safe,  sanitary  and  decent  housing 
for  lower  income  groups  in  Oxford,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
initiate  a  public  housing  program.   If  such  a  program  was 
undertaken,  it  would  be  possible  to  relocate  families  from 
substandard  dwellings  and  remove  many  blighted  structures. 
Recommendations  for  specific  sites  for  public  housing  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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Commercial 

Downtown  Oxford  is  the  center  of  commercial  activity  for 
Granville  County  as  well  as  for  the  City.   Up  until  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  downtown  business  district  in  a  city  the 
size  of  Oxford  usually  contained  practically  all  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  city.   The  majority  of  Oxford's 
businesses  are  still  downtown,  but  emerging  subcenters  are 
found  in  various  locations  throughout  the  City  and  fringe 
areas . 

Because  of  its  central  location,  the  downtown  area  has 
an  inherent  advantage  over  other  areas  with  respect  to 
accessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  City.   However,  this 
location  advantage  is  often  nullified  by  increasing  traffic 
congestion,,  lack  of  parking  and  sometimes  physical  deteri- 
oration of  the  downtown  stores.   When  these  adverse  condi- 
tions are  present  in  the  central  business  district,  com- 
mercial activity  has  a  tendency  to  look  elsewhere  for  new 
locations  or  relocation  in  the  City. 

The  proposals  for  commercial  areas  contained  in  the 
Land  Use  Plan  reflect  the  objectives  of  providing  space  for 
the  various  commercial  functions.   The  plan  proposes  that 
the  central  business  district  be  maintained  as  the  primary 
business  area  in  Oxford.   With  improved  traffic  circulation, 
as  proposed  in  the  thoroughfare  plan,  one  of  the  major 
problems  affecting  downtown  Oxford  should  be  alleviated. 

The  other  major  problem  concerns  parking.   It  should 
be  understood  that  when  speaking  of  a  "parking  problem"  we 
are  dealing  with  a  relative  quantity.   For  example,  where 
an  Oxford  shopper  might  find  parking  two  or  three  blocks 
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from  his  destination  undesirable,  a  shopper  in  a  Larger  city 
may  not  find  this  situation  at  all  unusual,.   The  parking 
situation  m  Oxford,  then   may  be  a  desirable  goal  in  a  larger 
city   while  re.Tiaining  a  nuisance  m  smaller  towns, _ 

The  ease  of  parking  must  be  related  to  the  habits  and 
patterns  of  the  comm-unity  involved    Most  shoppers  and 
businessmen  using  the  downtown  area  would  like  to  park  m 
front  of  their  intended  destination   preferably  by  the  front 
door,   i:nfortunately.  since  there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
curb  space  along  each  street  and  the  function  of  the  street 
is  to  move  vehicles  rather  than  to  park  automiobi  les .   The 
obvious  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  provision  of  off- 
street  parking  spaces  adequate  to  serve  the  various  down- 
town functions    In  the  case  of  Oxford  the  off-street 
parking  will  have  to  be  established  at  various  srraller  loca- 
tions throughout  the  do\^mtown,   Most  of  these  locations  should 
be  close  to  the  existing  businesses   probably  to  the  rear 

The  comrriercial  activities  found  m  the  downtown  area 
are  those  which  serve  the  entire  city  and  county    In 
addition  to  these  businesses   there  are  other  commercial 
areas  in  Oxford  wh^ch  serve  a  more  specialized  function 
and/or  a  more  lim._ted  geographical  area,   These  range  from, 
the  neighborhood  grocery  stores  to  the  restaurant-motel 
combinations  serxing  the  highway  traveller-  which  are  found 
on  the  m.a^cr  radial  thoroughfares. 

The  Land  Use  Flan  indicates  fi\'e  larger  centers   which 
include  the  commercial  areas  on  Roxboro  Road  at  Goshen  Street 
and  on  U   S   15  north  and  south  of  the  City  limits    These 
centers  are  alreadv  n^ore  or  less  established    Centers  are 
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proposed  at  the  intersection  of  U.  S„  158  and  1-85  and  at  the 
intersection  of  relocated  N,  C,  96  and  1-85.   These  are  pri- 
marily designated  for  businesses  oriented  to  the  travel  on 
Interstate  Highway  85. 

In  addition  five  neighborhood-serving  business  areas  are 
designated.   U   S:  158  (east  and  west  of  the  City  :  North 
College  Street:  West  Hillsboro  Street;  and  Salem  Road    These 
commercial  areas  are  to  serve  a  neighborhood  rather  than 
oriented  to  the  entire  City, 

Overall,  the  concept  in  planning  the  conimercial  functions 
has  been  to  concentrate  the  business  development  in  designated 
centers    This  is  opposed  to  scattering  individual  businesses 
throughout  a  neighborhood  or  lining  a  m.ajor  thoroughfare  with 
commercial  development    While  this  latter  forr  of  dexelop- 
ment  may  or  may  not  be  con^patible  with  adjoining  uses   it 
impedes  the  flow  of  traffic  to  and  from  the  roadside  businesses 

One  objective  of  placing  commercial  development  in  desig- 
nated areas  is  the  effort  to  minimize  the  conflict  between 
incompatible  land  uses,,   Naturally,  every  business  area  will 
border  a  residential  area  at  some  point,.   However  grouping 
the  establ  i  shm'ents  rather  than  having  uncontrolled  comrreicial 
development  will  lessen  the  potential  for  one  type  of  use 
adversely  affecting  another, 

I ndustri al 


The  p-.ajcij.ty  of  Oxford's  industrial  growth  has  taken 
place  to  the  southwest  of  the  City,   The  potential  for 
additional  growth  is  m  this  same  area  which  is  located 
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generally  west  of  Linden  Avenue  extended  and  south  of  the  Old 
Durham  Road  -   Large  tracts  of  fairly  level  land  that  are  served 
or  can  be  served   with  water  and  sewer  lines r  adequate  access 
to  major  highways  ,th-s  will  be  changed  to  very  good  access 
when  the  thoroughfare  plan  proposals  are  carried  out  for  the 
industrial  area);  and  rail  service   if  needed   rriake  this 
section  of  the  Planning  Area  suitable  for  industrial  develop- 
ment 

The  land  areas  indicated  on  the  Land  Use  Plan  for  in- 
dustrial use  are  probably  in  excess  of  what  will  be  needed 
over  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years  considering  Oxford  s 
past  rate  of  growth    However   a  town  the  size  of  Oxford 
should  ha\-e  a  \-ariety  of  industrial  sites  with  varying 
characteristics  so  that  a  potential  industry  may  be  offered 
the  widest  possible  choice 

Specifically  the  Land  Use  Plan  proposes  industrial  areas 
along  both  sides  of  ':      S   15  south  of  the  City  and  west  "-o 
the  Cld  Durham  Road    This  includes  the  area  which  is  new 
being  used  or  de\'eloped  for  industrial  operations-   Several 
tracts  in  this  area  are  so  located  that  rail  service  :-S 
a\'ailable  if  needed 

A  major  proposal  affecting  the  industrial  area  is  a 
new  read  connecting  the  extension  of  Industry  Drive  at  C   S 
15  with  the  proposed  Linden  Avenue  Ex-ension  and  Baleigh 
Street    This  is  noted  as  the  "Industrial  ConnecLoi"  on  the 
Land  Use  Flan    The  road  link  is  highly  essential  if  the 
industrial  area  is  to  realize  its  potential   particularly 
when  the  Interstate  Highway  is  completed  through  ."Oxford 
The  relatively  short  road  link  will  permit  the  ready  access 
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of  trucks  to  and  from  the  existing  and  proposed  industrial 
areas  without  becoming  involved  in  the  traffic  congestion  m 
the  City, 

An  industrial  area  is  proposed  along  Interstate  Highway 
85  west  of  the  Linden  Avenue  Extension.   This  area  will  be 
particularly  attractive  to  those  industries  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  the  advertising  value  the  exposure  on  an  Inter- 
state Highway  affords.   This,  of  course   is  ^n  addition  to 
the  excellent  transportation  advantage  of  the  location  near 
an  Interstate  Highway  interchange - 

Social  and  Cultural 


The  Land  Lse  Plan  for  Oxford  is  not  meant  to  include  a 
Cornmunity  Facilities  Plan  and  as  such  can  only  deal  generally 
with  the  various  land  uses  included  in  this  o\'erall  category,, 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Oxford  schools  serve 
the  entire  northern  part  of  Granville  County  and  not  ]ust  the 
Oxford  area    These  schools  which  are  generally  adequate  for 
their  purpose   range  in  condition  from  the  J   F,  Webb  High 
School  which  is  new.  to  one  section  of  the  Mary  Potter 
Elementary  School  wh^ch  rrust  be  replaced  due  to  an  obsolete 
and  deteriorated  structure. 

According  to  school  authorities  it  is  anticipated  tha*- 
certain  additions  will  be  required  for  the  h^gh  schools 
serving  Oxford  within  the  next  five  years    It  is  also  anti- 
cipated that  at  least  one  new  elem.entary  schoDl  will  be 
needed  in  the  Oxford  area  within  the  next  five  to  ten  years 
Considering  the  ether  elements  of  the  Land  Use  Plan   parti- 
cularly the  areas  of  anticipated  residential  expansion   i' 
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IS  recorrmended  that  the  next  elementary  school  site  be  m  the 
eastern  section  of  the  City, 

As  noted  previously   "'xford  does  not  operate  a  park  and 
recreational  systerr^    This  is  basically  a  matter  of  city 
finances    However   the  scope  of  this  plan  does  not  include 
a  capital  improvements  program    Nevertheless   discussions 
wi^h  city  officials  have  pointed  up  the  inability  of  the  City 
to  finance  a  recreational  program  at  this  tine,   Moreo\'er- 
it  is  still  necessary  that  the  need  for  such  a  program'  be 
identified  in  the  Land  Use  Plan 

"xford  has  ''all  outdoors"  in  which  to  play    The  City 
IS  still  small  enough  that  the  countryside  is  only  a  few 
minutes  away  from,  most  any  point  m  town  _   There  are  still 
vacant  lots  and  fields  within  most  neighborhoods  m  towTi 
jiowever   as  time  goes  by  these  open  spaces  will  gradually  be 
filled  with  new  houses   stores  and  factories    It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  openness  of  the  town  will  net  be  changed 
drastically  in  *:he    next  few  years  although  the  open  areas 
m  parts  of  the  town  will  disappear    This  is  found  today  m 
some  of  the  best  subdi\-i  sions  after  all  the  lots  have  been 
sold  and  the  las*^  house  built-   It  m.ight  be  argued  that  the 
be'iter  residential  subdivisions  are  m^ore  open  with  larger 
lots    "his  may  be  true   but  not  everyone  enjo^'s  having 
twenty-two  neighborhood  children  playing  football  on  the 
fron*:  lawn 

Open  areas  for  parks  and  recreation  within  the  towTi  pro- 
vide m:any  amenities  which  m^ake  living  more  enjoyable    Active 
recreation  areas  pro\'ide  a  place  for  organized  field  sports 
and  other  acti\'it:es  which  require  more  facilities  and  space 
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than  can  be  found  m  a  vacant  lot. 

The  Land  Use  Plan  indicates  two  park  areas  along  natural 
drainage  corridors.   One  is  east  of  U   S,  158  and  south  of 
Salen  Road-   The  other  is  adjacent  and  south  of  the  J   F   Webb 
High  School  site  north  of  the  City    This  land  is  not  as 
suitable  as  most  land  m  the  Oxford  area  for  intensive  resi- 
dential development  since  it  has  relatively  steeper  slopes 
and  less  natural  building  sites.   These  areas  need  not  be 
highly  developed  for  the  most  part   but  may  be  retained  as 
open  belts. 


The  possibility  of  developing  active  recreation  areas 
should  be  investigated..   At  the  present  time  they  are  needed 
rather  badly  in  the  northwest  and  southeast  sections  of  the 
City,   The  residents  of  these  areas  have  no  recreational 
facilities  whatsoever    Eventually   Oxford  will  need  an 
entire  system  of  neighborhood  parks  to  serve  its  residents 


Preliminary  Thoroughfare  Plan 

"he  Land  Use  Plan  sets  the  areas  m  which  the  various 
functions  of  the  City  are  located.   The  thoroughfare  plan 
indicates  the  routes  used  for  the  movement  of  people  and  goods 
from  one  area  to  another.   In  a  sense,  the  thoroughfare  plan 
presented  on  the  following  page  provides  a  framework  for  the 
Land  Use  Plan    However   they  must  be  developed  together  if 
either  is  to  have  any  realistic  meaning 

To  be  efficient   the  street  system  must  be  composed  of 
special  types  of  streets  to  serve  specific  purposes  and  the 
combination  of  the  various  types  of  streets  should  be  m 
balance  with  the  overall  community  development,   Th^s  plan 
shows  how  the  street  system  might  be  developed  to  perform 
this  t  ask , 

Manor  Thoroughfares 

Major  radial  traffic  streets  are  indicated  for  U   S   15 
north  and  south  of  town   U   S   158  north  and  south   N   C   96 
north  and  south   Salem  Foad   Enon  Road   Roxboro  Road   and  the 
Cld  Durham  Road    The  radial  street  system,  may  be  likened  to 
spokes  en  a  wheel    Traffic  on  these  streets  consists  of 
those  vehicles  moving  into  and  out  of  the  heart  of  town   the 
business  and  the  industrial  areas    With  one  miajor  exception 
the  above-named  streets  generall;^-  perform  the  radial  traffic 
ro\-ement  function  today   and  i  *:  is  proposed  that  they  be  i-- 
prc\'ed  and  maintained  m  such  a  manner  that  they  miay  continue 
this  function    The  rajcr    new  radial  street  is  proposed  N'   C 
96  south  which  is  an  extension  of  Linden  Avenue    Because  the 
present  N   C   96  is  on  an  awkward,  circuitous  routing  directly 
through  the  downtown  area  of  Oxford   it  is  proposed  that  Linden 
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Avenue  be  extended  south   through  a  new  interchange  with  Inter- 
state Highway  85   to  a  point  on  existing  N,  C,  96  about  a  mile 
south  of  1-85    Willie  the  ma]or  purpose  of  this  thoroughfare 
is  to  provide  improved  access  from  1-85  to  central  Oxford   it 
also  provides  a  much-improved  routing  for  N   C   96  through  the 
City  using  Linden   Broad  and  Goshen  Streets  to  the  existing 
N   C-  96  northwest  of  town 

The  thoroughfare  plan  indicates  three  "loop"  systems  to 
serve  the  planning  area    The  purpose  of  a  loop  system  is  to 
encourage  the  movement  of  vehicles  from  one  area  of  the  town 
to  another  without  forcing  that  traffic  through  the  more  con- 
gested central  areas. 

The  C3D    loop  or  inner  crosstown  system  is  made  up  of 
McClanahan   Herndon  and  Spring  Streets  with  new  connections 
on  both  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  downtown  area    Be- 
cause of  physical  limitations   the  portion  of  the  loop  con- 
necting McClanahan  Street  to  the  west  is  not  included  in 
the  Thoroughfare  Plan    The  ma]|or  traffic  congestion  in 
Oxford  today  centers  around  the  intersection  of  College 
Hillsboro  and  Mam  Streets    This  close-m  loop  will  serve 
to  alleviate  much  of  the  downtown  congestion  by  allowing 
through  traffic  tc  skirt  the  business  area. 

A  loop  further  out   roughly  enclosing  the  present  Oxford 
City  lints   will  serve  to  move  traffic  fromi  major  industrial 
and  residential  areas  without  traveling  through  the  downtown - 
Although  the  entire  loop  will  be  required  eventually   the 
southern  portion  from  U.  S,  15  to  Linden  Avenue  Extension  or 
Raleigh  Street  should  have  a  fairly  high  priority  for  early 
completion  since  it  will  provide  access  directly  to  the 
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growing  industrial  area  fror";  1-85, 

At  the  present  tirre   a  bypass  highway  for  V   S   Highway 
15  IS  not  proposed    Hcwex'er   a  portion  of  the  outer  loop 
which  ranges  iJj  to  2\   miles  frcr  the  center  of  Oxford   could 
be  used  for  the  location  of  a  bypass.   This  section  l_es  to 
the  west  and  north  of  Oxford  passing  through  generally  un- 
developed land    The  reipamder  of  the  loop  is  a  long  range 
proposal  that  is  not  expected  within  the  planning  period 
hcwe^'er   because  of  its  long  range  in^portance  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  it  is  within  the  1  mile  territory  immediately 
outside  the  Ci^y  limits   its  right-of-way  can  be  and  should 
be  protected  from'  other  development    This  outer  loop  is  made 
up  of  a  combination  of  secondary  roads  and  new  connecting 
links  and  w. 11  have  a  full-access  interchange  with  :-85  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  planning  area , 

Minor  Thoroughfar  e  s_ 

Seveial  minor  thoroughfares  are  proposed  to  supple- 
ment the  Tiajor  thoroughfare  network    "hese  include  Clement 
Boxboro  and  'ones  Streets  m  the  north  and  Hender son-~ront 
Streets  m  the  south-   The  Henderson-Front  Street  minor 
thoroughfare  will  supplement  the  inner  and  outer  loops  by 
providing  a  third  route  connecting  the  residential  areas  xn 
eastern  Oxford  to  the  Industrial  District    This  will  be 
especially  important  during  rush  hours 

Local  Streets 

Local  service  streets  prox'ide  for  traffic  circulation 
within  the  large  blocks  formed  by  the  ma^ior  street  system.^ 
These  streets  should  be  designed  to  discourage  through 
traffic  since  they  are  to  merely  provide  access  to  abutting 
property 
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Oxford  now  has  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  developed  land 
in  street  rights-of-way.   This  is  a  very  favorable  ratio 
brought  about  in  part  by  a  relatively  high  degree  of  street 
frontage  development  along  with  fairly  large  blocks  and  a 
minimum  of  superfluous  intersecting  streets    Of  course 
large  tracts  of  developed  land  without  public  rights-of-way 
such  as  the  Oxford  Orphanage  help  reduce  the  ratio  of  streets 
to  developed  land. 

It  IS  important  to  plan  future  street  openings  and 
extensions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amount  of  land  devoted 
to  streets  will  remain  relatively  low  in  relation  to  other 
developed  land    The  ob\'ious  reason  for  this,  of  course   is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  streets  per  unit  of  land  being  served 
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Implementinq  The  Plan 

The  Land  Use  Plan  is  net  an  end  in  itself    It  has  no 
official  status    It  serves  as  a  general  guide  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  City    As  such   the  plan  as  se*-.  forth  here  or 
as  subsequently  rodified   is  an  expression  of  the  current  town 
policies  regarding  future  land  development    In  order  to  be  of 
any  benefit   it  is  necessary  that  this  instrument  of  city  policy 
have  some  prograiri  under  which  the  various  proposals  may  be 
realized 

Basically   ^he  following  steps  should  be  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  proposals  contained  m  the  Land  Use  Plan: 

1    Re\'ise  the  Oxford  Zonmq  Ordinance    Th^s  is  the  basic 
land  use  control  today  and  the  major  means  of  implementing  the 
Land  Use  Plan    Oxford  now  has  a  zon_ng  ordinance  dividing  the 
City  into  five  districts;   RA-8  Residential   FA-6  Fes.den'ial 
Neighborhood  Trading  Zone   Business  Zone   and  Industrial  Zone 
The  RA-8  Residential  Zone  is  given  the  highest  classification 
and  the  Industrial  Zone  the  lowest,   Generally   each  zone  may 
contain  any  use  allowed  in  a  higher  or  more  restricted  zone 
In  industrial  districts   for  example   all  uses  are  permit'ed 
except  those  excluded  entirely  from  the  City  of  ixford 

Section  160-174  of  the  Statutes  of  Xor'h  Carolina  requires 
that  zoning  ordinances  be  "made  in  accordance  With  a  corr.pie- 
hensiie  plan  '   Ihis  is  because  zoning  is  no*  a  de\ice  to 
m.amtain  the  status  quo  but  is  a  legal  tool  *o  guide  future 
developmient  m  accordance  with  a  plan    The  appropriate 
agencies  in  Txford  should  examine  the  present  zonj.ng  ordinance 
and  m.ap  to  determine  how  they  reflect  current  development 
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policies  and  objectives  as  outlined  m  this  plan. 

It  appears  that  the  zoning  map  will  require  some  revisions 
if  the  recommendations  contained  on  the  Land  Use  Plan  map  are 
followed    A  few  areas  in  Oxford  are  zoned  for  industrial  use 
but  are  actually  part  of  a  residential  neighborhood    Fesi- 
dential  uses  located  m  an  industrial  zone  have  little  or  no 
protection  from  incompatible  uses  that  could  be  located  next 
to  their  property. 

The  zoning  ordinance  should  be  studied  to  determine  the 
effect  it  has  on  long  range  development  ob^ectixes.   One  area 
for  in'-estigat:^on   for  example   should  be  the  practically  un- 
restricted industrial  zone    Prime  industrial  land  under  the 
present  ordinance  has  no  protection  against  haphazard  resi- 
dential de\-elopment   businesses  and  every  other  use  permitted 
m  the  City,   At  first  thought  this  may  not  appear  to  be 
undesirable  since  these  uses  presumably  are  located  in  an 
industrial  zone  with  full  knowledge  that  a  manufacturing 
plant  may  someday  begin  operations  next  door.   However   quite 
often  a  desirable  industrial  tract  is  ruined  by  this  type  of 
developm.ent  ,  as  more  and  more  quality  manufacturing  firms  want 
their  plan's  to  be  m  an  attractive  area  with  all  of  the 
amienities  afforded  by  good  landscaping  and  generally  neat 
appearance ,   Selling  the  road  frontage  of  a  parcel  of  in- 
dustrial land  for  homes  or  roadside  businesses  usually 
destroys  the  \'alue  of  the  remaining  land  for  industrial  pur- 
poses.  Cities  today  are  recognizing  the  need  to  give  in- 
dustry the  same  protection  through  zoning  as  they  ha\e  gi^'en 
residential  developm.ents  in  the  past,.   This  is  partially 
accomplished  by  prohibiting  incompatible  uses  from  locating 
in  the  industrial  areas,   iUsuallv  cities  have  prohibited 


residences  m  industrial  zones  although  some  zoning  ordinances 
also  prohibit  commercial  uses  as  well  as  residences)  , 

Under  Section  160-181,2  of  the  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
Oxford  has  the  authority  to  control  the  use  of  land  one  rrj.le 
beyond  the  City  limits  through  extraterritorial  zoning  juris- 
diction   This  fringe  area  surrounding  the  City  is  actually  a 
part  of  Oxford  m  e\'ery  way  except  that  of  legal  incorporat.  on 
Development  m  the  fringe  areas  has  practically  the  same  effect 
on  roads   utilities   schools,  and  other  governmental  ser\'ices 
of  Oxford  as  any  development  within  the  City  limits-   Therefore 
this  fringe  area  should  be  brought  under  the  City  s  zoning 
jurisdiction  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  municipality  may 
have  some  controls  to  assure  orderly  development 

Review  of  the  present  Oxford  Zoning  Trdmance  reveals 
that  It  does  not  reflect  the  objectives  and  goals  set  fcith 
in  this  Flan-   Among  the  problems  which  the  present  ordinance 
does  not  adequately  handle  are:   off-street  parking  and  loading 
provisions-  permitted  uses  in  various  zones;  and  Ic^  area 
requirements    "he  T-aximum  residential  lot  size  required  by 
the  present  ordinance  is  8  000  square  feet   which  does  not 
reflect  the  relati'-ely  low  residential  densities  found  in 
Oxford  toda;;^-    :n  addition   if  extraterritorial  zoning  ±s 
extended  tc  the  fringe  area  surrounding  the  City   even  larger 
lot  sizes   20  000  square  feet  and  more   may  have  to  he    re- 
quired where  ^here  are  no  public  utilities 

2 „   Pequlate  Oxford  s  land  subdivision activity  through 

the  preparation   adoption  and  enforcement  of  Subdivision 
Regulations    The  second  major  planning  tool  available  for 
Oxford  to  control  future  land  development  is  a  set  of  workable 
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and  well  administered  subdivision  regulations.   Subdivision 
regulations  are  used  to  guide  the  platting  of  land  and  the 
opening  of  new  s':reets    Through  the  enforcement  of  this 
ordinance  the  City  rray  insure  a  logical  street  system  and 
compatible  adjacent  land  developments,. 

At  the  present  time  Oxford  has  a  form  of  subdivision 
control  through  a  policy  tied  to  the  sewer  and  water  system 
of  the  City-   Certain  standards  of  land  development  are  re- 
quired for  the  City  to  provide  water  and  sewer  service  to  an 
area,.   These  standards  m.ust  also  be  met  if  the  City  is  to 
later  annex  an  area  outside  the  present  limits. 

Section  160-226  of  the  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
provides  the  authority  under  which  Oxford  can  exercise  sub- 
division control  over  all  land  lying  within  the  City  and 
all  land  within  one  mile  outside  the  corporate  limits. 
Oxford  should  take  advantage  of  this  extraterritorial  feature 
as  soon  as  possible    Land  development  on  the  fringe  cf  the 
City  has  a  substantial  effect  on  adjacent  land  withm  the 
municipality    In  addition   close-in  land  will  undoubtedly 
become  part  of  the  City  through  annexation    The  development 
pattern  that  is  established  will  be  passed  on  to  the  City 
For  all  practical  purposes,  once  a  street  or  utility  pattern 
IS  established  in  a  developing  area   it  r.ust  be  considered 
as  an  alm.ost  fixed  feature    legal  com;plications  involving 
property  ownership  and  public  rights-of-way  as  well  as  the 
purely  financial  considerations,  make  an  established  de\'elcp- 
ment  pattern  one  of  the  n-ore  permanent  features  found  m  a 


While  the  present  Oxford  subdivision  policy  gives  some 
measure  of  developmental  control,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
City  enact  a  formal  subdivision  ordinance  to  more  adequately 
handle  future  developmient , 

The  following  outline  is  not  an  attempt  to  include  every 

detail  needed  in  a  subdivision  ordinance  but  does  outline  the 

1 
major  categories  that  should  be  covered: 

Design  Standards 

Coordination  with  Comprehensive  Plan    Regulations  should 
make  provisions  for  all  subdivisions  to  conform,  m  general 
with  the  general  plan.   This  deals  with  major  streets   parks 
and  other  features  shewn  on  the  plan 

Street  Standards-    In  addition  to  requiring  provision 
of  rights-of-way  for  all  major  streets  shown  on  the  plan 
specifications  for  local  streets  should  be  included,. 

Block  Standards  .    Regulations  should  establish  standards 
for  the  length  and  width  of  blocks. 

Lot  Standards,,   Subdivision  ordinances  should  stipulate 
that  the  size  and  shape  of  a  lot  conform  to  the  appropriate 
zoning  regulations    However   additional  conditions  often  are 
included  to  cover  specific  problems  relating  to  the  physical 
layout  of  a  lot 
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Source:   Local  Planning  Administration   .Chicago: 
International  City  Managers   Association   1959} 
For  additional  background  on  subdivision  regulations 
see  Chapter  13  of  this  reference 


Pequired  Improvements 

Provisions  setting  forth  the  character  and  extent  of 
improvements  to  be  installed  by  the  subdivider  as  a  condition 
of  final  plat  approval  should  be  included  in  the  regulations, 

Fequirements  for  Preliminary  and  Final  Plats: 

Subdivision  regulations  should  specify  the  information 
to  be  shown  on  all  drawings  required  at  various  stages  of 
plat  review 

Pi  a*:  Re\'iew  Procedure: 

The  subdivision  regulations  should  specify  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  both  by  the  subdivider  and  the  City  during  the 
plat  review  process. 


3  -   Work  with  the  State  Highway  Commission  toward  the 
implen^entation  of  the  Oxford  Thoroughfare  Plan.   As  a  part  of 
this  plan  the  sketch  thoroughfare  plan  for  the  Oxford  Area 
was  developed    Beth  the  City  of  Oxford  and  the  N,  C,  State 
Highway  Commission  now  have  mutually'  adopted  the  plan„   From 
this  point  these  two  parties  should  resolve  the  responsibilities 
for  the  various  elements  of  the  street  system  and  program 
individual  projects  for  construction. 

Individual  priorities  within  the  thoroughfare  plan  it- 
self will  necessarily  be  determined  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  l-'ighwa^-  Commission,,   However   froir  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Land  Use  Plan   *wo  improvements  appear  to  be  of  first 
priority    '"hese  are  the  extension  of  Linden  Avenue  to  the 
proposed  interchange  with  Interstate  Highway  85  and  the  pro- 
posed road  connecting  U   S,  15  with  Linden  Avenue  and  Baleigh 


street  through  the  southwest  corner  of  the  City.   The  Linden 
Avenue  extension  will  improve  access  from  1-85  to  the  central 
area  of  Oxford  while  the  "Industrial  Connector"  will  give  a 
much-needed  direct  access  from  the  industrial  areas  to  T-85. 

4  .   Investigate  the  feasibility  of  clearing  blighted 
areas  in  Oxford  and  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  quality 
of  housing.   While  this  is  not  strictly  an  implementation 
device  to  attain  the  objectives  of  the  Land  Use  Plan-  it  is 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  future  development  of  an  area,. 

Merely  demolishing  buildings  is,  by  that  act  alone, 
usually  considered  a  negative  force  in  the  overall  develop- 
ment of  a  community.   However,  by  clearing  an  area  of  dilap- 
idated structures  the  opportunity  is  opened  for  new  develop- 
ment unhampered  by  the  blighted  conditions  which  previously 
existed 

As  noted  in  previous  sections  of  this  report   Oxford 
has  a  considerable  amount  of  substandard  housing.   The 
Federal  Urban  Renewal  Program  is  designed  to  assist  com- 
munities in  improving  some  of  these  blighted  neighborhoods, 
Financial  assistance   in  certain  cases  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  a  project,  is  available  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  Sorrie  sections  of  Oxford  will  require  an  extensive 
renewal  program  if  the  development  is  to  be  substantially' 
improved , 

The  major  problem,  however,  is  the  quality  of  housing 
for  lower  mcomie  groups.   There  is  another  approach  to  this 
problem  through  a  low  cost  public  housing  program    Often 
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it  is  determned  in  many  towns  that  this  is  the  only  way  that 
some  families  can  be  housed  in  adequate  quarters,.   As  a  side 
benefit   a  public  housing  project  usually  does  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  some  blighted  housing, 

Oxford  should  investigate  the  possibility  of  entering 
into  a  public  housing  program. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX 


Definitions  -  of  Land  Use  Classifications  Used  in  this  Report, 


I,   Industrial  -  Establishments  necessary  for  the  creation  of 

products  or  the  making  of  goods  for  human  wants. 

A.  iManuf acturinq  -  The  mechanical  or  chemical  transfor- 
m.ation  of  organic  or  inorganic  substances  into  new 
products  whether  the  products  are  sold  back  into  the 
manufacturing  process,  or  sold  at  wholesale  or  retail, 

B.  Manufacturing  Services  -  Establishments  of  a  manu- 
facturing nature  or  character  which  supply  the  general 
needs  of  a  semi-tangible  nature  to  the  public 

II,   Residence  -  The  place  where  one  or  more  families  or  house- 
holds have  their  dwelling. 

A,  Single  Family  -  A  one-family  detached  structure 

B.  Multi-Family  -  A  structure  or  structures  in  wh:^ch 
two  or  more  families  have  their  homes, 

C   Mobile  Home  -  A  one-family  structure  on  trailers  which 
may  or  may  not  be  located  in  a  trailer  park  or  court. 

III.  Commercial  -  Establishments  supplying  commodities  and 
services  to  the  general  public  including 
related  financial  activities, 

A.  Retail  Trade  -  Est  ablishm.ents  selling  comrriodit  i  es  in 
small  quantities  to  the  consumier, 

B.  Wholesale  Trade  -  Establishments  selling  commodities 
in  large  quantities  to  retailers, 

C.  Services  -  Establishments  of  a  business  character 
which  supply'  general  needs  of  an  intangible  nature  to 
the  public. 

IV„   Social  and  Cultural  -  Establishments  providing  for  physical 

and  mental  development  within  the 
community, 

A..   Education  -  Establishmients  providing  for  the  mental 
development  and  enlightment  of  the  community. 

B.   Institutional  -  Establishments  oriented  to  research 

and  social  development  which  contribute  to  ihe  physical 
and  mental  well-being  of  the  community.. 
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C.   Churches  -  Establishments  providing  the  religious 
services  and  development  within  the  com>iTunity, 

Transportation  -  The  conveyance  of  passengers  and  freight 
frorr  place  to  place  and  the  collection 
and  distribution  sys-em  for  communication 
and  ut ill  ties  , 
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